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Two Cheers for Mental 
Health 


John Porter 


® “MENTAL HEALTH” is a social movement now world- 
wide in its scope. At the Fifth International Congress on 
Mental Health held in mid-August in Toronto there were 
more than 2,000 delegates from 54 countries. Both the “over- 
civilized” and “under-developed” areas of the world were 
represented. Mental Health has both similarities and differ- 
ences with other social movements. Moral Rearmament comes 
to mind, but perhaps a better parallel would be the World 
Council of Churches which began to meet during the same 
time in Evanston. 

The similarities are striking. “When I was in Vienna, for 
instance, I found a man who saw the vision of mental health 
and who put it into practice in a big industrial concern,” 
the delegates at Toronto were told by one speaker. The 
speaker continued, “This great Mental Health movement 
will only come to life if it springs from the heart and from 
a desire of the people to achieve the aims of the Mental 
Health movement.” Such statements make sense if the prin- 
ciples and aims of Mental Health can be clearly defined 
for the purpose of social action. One reads frequently of a 
business tycoon returning from the Buchmanite mecca in 
Switzerland, and putting the principles of Moral Rearma- 
ment to work in his factory. No doubt many of the delegates 
to the Mental Health Congress will return to their commun- 
ities and local organizations with their own private notions 
about Mental Health anxious to put the principles to work. 
But the vagueness of principles and aims remains. Like 
saints, mentally healthy persons are not easy to recognize. 
Mental Health becomes a distant objective, a future promise, 
and through it will come peace, the good life and the brother- 
hood of man. The movement is, in a way, quasi-religious with 
its millenial hope of a mentally Kiger! society. The fact 
that it has a scientific and rational , and is supported 
by governments, does not lessen the spiritual nature of the 
movement. Here is the nucleus of Comte’s priesthood of 
positivism. 

Like other movements, Mental Health hopes to influence 
political institutions. Canada’s Dr. Chisholm spoke for some 
kind of examination of electoral candidates to determine the 
state of their mental health. He pointed out that delegates 
at the Congress had shown an “open-mindedness” which was 


absent from international negotiations, and suggested that if 
political power holders were mentally healthy, too 
would meet free from orthodoxy and bias. It that 
the partitioning of Germany, and the problems of the Far 
East were no more difficult than determining the relative 
merits of Pavlov and Freud, but the world of intellectual 
discussion is not the world of power, and it is that 
a third world war will be to defend either the 
reflex or the Oedipus complex. 

The idea that politicians should 
examination is not new. Dr. Otto Klineberg the sug- 
gestion several years ago. Dr. Chisholm, of 
arguing for an electorate, sufficiently aware of mental 
criteria that they would elect -adjusted individuals to 
office. In the main these would be social scientists, for not 
only is maladjustment widespread among legislators, 
they are also amateurs unschooled in economics, 
social psychology, and therefore unable to 
job of helping the people and the world to 
together. It was such similar notions of the 
H. G. Wells to write The New Machiavelli. 
there is an even greater danger in having the 
social scientists now than there was forty years 

(Continued on page 152) 
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Security in the Pacific? 


The complexity of the problem of Pacific security was 
iNlustrated last month by the concurrent and coincidental 
presence in the Far East of three Western gentlemen. In 
Manila, Mr. Dulles capped nearly five years of special 
pleading and diplomatic activity by affixing his signature, 
along with those of representatives of the United Kingdom, 
Australia, New Zealand, France, the Philippines, Thailand 
and Pakistan, to an Asian defence pact against Communist 
aggression—for the ‘Understanding of the U.S.A.,” set forth 
at the end of the Treaty, has the effect of giving the pact 
this anti-Communist orientation. By his travels through 
(but mostly over) China, scrutinized closely but on the 
whole benevolently by the Peoples’ Government, and in the 
piquant company of Mr. Aneurin Bevan, Mr. Attlee angered 
American congressmen, and, it would seem, increased his 
party's prestige at home. Finally, somewhere in the Formosa 
Straits, Admiral Felix Stump commanding the U.S. Seventh 
Fleet, was ready, if ordered to do so, to resist with all the 
dogged determination which his name suggests the antici- 
pated onslaught of the Communists upon the Nationalist 
redoubt of Quemoy, an island some five miles off the China 
mainland, The “treaty area” of SEATO does not extend to 
Admiral Stump’s stamping ground. The principle of collec- 
tive security has been applied only to “the general area of 
Southeast Asia, including also the entire territories of the 
Asia parties, and the general area of the Southwest Pacific 
not including the Pacific area north of Lat. 21 degrees 30 
minutes N” (Art. 8). Such a line deliberately excludes For- 
mosa (and Hong Kong). 

The defence of Formosa remains a unilateral American 
undertaking, but in regard to that of Quemoy the Eisen- 
hower Administration has made no commitment. It might 
be concluded that in the absence of a U.S, pronouncement 
on policy in the event of an attempted Communist invasion 
of Quemoy, and that in view of the nature of the Seventh 
Fleet's directive (‘they shall not pass”), the decision 
whether or not to come to the aid of the Nationalists in its 
defence is to be left to Admiral Stump’s discretion. This 
harrowing thought is rendered less disturbing by the reflec- 
tion that if only because of the imminence of Congressional 
elections the Administration will be unlikely to “unleash” 
the Admiral or the guns of his fleet for any such purpose. 
Article 8 of the SEATO Treaty further provides that the 
parties may, by unanimous consent, change the treaty area. 
Whether or not to bring Formosa within its orbit will be a 
thorny problem. Mr. Dulles conferred with Chiang Kai-shek 
in Taipei following his historic mission in Manila, and 
thereafter declared that the Chinese Communists could not 
take Fermosa “under any circumstances.” Mr. Attlee’s 
tour, however, furnished material for a more sober evalua- 
tion. In one of the articles written by him immediately after 
his China visit he recalled that the Chinese leaders told him 
that despite the enormous pressure of population upon 
available resources they desired a further increase. “The 
world is faced, therefore,” Mr. Attlee wrote, “with a govern- 
ment that is prepared to see its population of 600,000,000 
increase to 700,000,000 or 800,000,000 in the next two de- 
cades . . . I think that the real reason for this is that China, 
being admittedly a backward country, hopes to make up in 
quantity what it lacks in quality, in order to achieve a posi- 
tion of power in the world. This is a disturbing thought.” It 
is, indeed. We shall not for long be able to rely upon what 


When “Uncle Louis” Goes... 


When “Uncle Louis” casts off his mantle of 
may well be a good deal of jostling and jockeying 
ceed him. There is no doubt that the Prime Minister 
felt the strain of office since his return from Asia 
winter. He is now seventy-two and not so wedded to his j 
that he is unwilling to chuck it in order to have a few years 
of peace to himself and with his family. Rumors have been 
rife that he may retire within a year and not lead the 
Liberals in one more election as had been forecast. 


If he resigns soon, it is reported that Mr. Howe may suc- 
ceed him for a few months, to give the first lieutenant a 
turn at the helm after twenty years of faithful service and 
before he too retires. If so, the real question about the prime 
ministership is “What happens when C. D. goes. . . ?” 


At the moment the two most promising candidates appear 
to be Walter Harris and Jack Pickersgill. The fact that in 
the most recent cabinet shuffle in which Messrs. Claxton, 
Abbott, and Chevrier departed, both Mr. Harris and Mr. 
Pickersgill were advanced to significant portfolios is taken 
to be a forecast of the future. Some of the pundits would 
place their bets on Harris, a quiet, likeable, hard-working, 
efficient Minister who is a lawyer from a small town in 
Western Ontario. He has a genius for handling thorny 
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A SORT OF ECSTASY 


By A.J. M. Smith 


This is the author's first book of poems since News of the 
Phoenix was published in 1943. It contains thirty-six poems, of 
which twenty-three are new and thirteen are selected from 
News of the Phoenix. “Of all Canadian poets, Smith most re- 
pays re-reading .. . He has been a major influence on Cana- 
dian poetry .. . he is the finest and most conscious craftsman 
of his generation.”"—-Desmond Pacey, in Creative Writing in 
Canada. Probable price $3.50. 
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problems with ease, grace, and mirabile dictu widespread 
satisfaction. He is fifty years of age while Mr. Pickersgill 
is forty-nine. Mr. Pickersgill’s chief assets are brains and 
political acumen. Having first served as Mr. King’s and Mr. 
St. Laurent’s private political secretary-strategist, Mr. 
Pickersgill suddenly shot into the cabinet from the sup- 
posedly non-partisan office of Clerk of the Privy Council 
just before the general election in 1953. He then succeeded, 
though raised in Manitoba, in getting himself elected in 
Newfoundland, which is safer politically and needed cabinet 
representation. This is a fair demonstration of his political 
astuteness. 

Both candidates have strikes against them, of course. 
Neither is well-known throughout the country and neither 
has the type of personality which spellbinds audiences or 
causes them to swoon. Mr. Harris, moreover, is an Orange- 
man, and although it may be the turn of a Protestant in the 
prime minister’s chair, that is not to say that Quebec is 
prepared to assist in putting a member of the L.O.L. in it. 
Mr. Pickersgill’s worst handicap is his own brilliance which 
is painfully evident to the lesser men about him. Moreover, 
though Mr. St. Laurent saw fit to promote Mr. Harris to 
the office of Minister of Finance and Mr. Pickersgill to the 
Ministry of Citizenship and Immigration, a new regime 
under Mr. Howe would have the opportunity of altering 
individual destinies. 

Since neither Mr. Harris nor Mr. Pickersgill cut much of 
a figure nationally at the moment, there is always the possi- 
bility that the party will repeat the hat-trick Mr. King 
executed when he suddenly produced Mr. St. Laurent in 
1941. Perhaps this has already been done. Among the new 
nominees to the cabinet on July 1 was Mr. George Marler, 
the fifty-two-year-old former Liberal leader in Quebec who 
was appointed Minister of Transport. Mr. Marler comes 
from a distinguished Liberal family; he has been a member 
of the Quebec legislature for twelve years; he is an English- 
speaking Protestant who is completely fluent in French and 
who is respected by both linguistic gro in Quebec, He 
may well be a dark horse. Since the must hold 
Quebec if they are to be sure of winning an election, what 
would be better suited to this end than an English Pro- 
testant equivalent of Mr. St. Laurent? 


J. S. McLean 


During the last month J. S. McLean died and Canada is 
the poorer for the loss of this rugged personality, who during 
his lifetime built Canada Packers and made a fortune. He 
was representative of that almost extinct kind of liberal, 
who while generously contributing to the development of the 
arts in Canada, was unafraid to give disinterested support to 
Canadian organizations with which he might not be com- 
pletely in agreement. 

During the depression and in the years following when 
lost causes flourished in Canada like mushrooms on a warm 
damp night, Mr. McLean’s name was almost certain to be 
mentioned by all earnest do-gooders, at some point in their 
struggle for survival, as a possible source of financial sup- 
port. Had he met all the requests he received there is little 
doubt he would have wound up living on forty dollars a 
month. How many sacred cows he nourished is not known 
but it is certain that he nourished many. There is no record 
that any grew fat enough to meet Canada Packers standards. 

The Forum enjoyed Mr. McLean’s financial support—not 
because he agreed with our editorial policy—but because, 
he once said, and we are immodest enough to repeat, “it is 
well edited.” He continued to support us in spite of an 
article carried in the magazine in which he was unjustly 
attacked. We for our part enjoyed his letters at least as 








much as his donations. We quote his last. It ran as follows: 

“I have looked over the Forum balance sheet and am 
sorry to see that you are in 
herewith my cheque for One Hundred dollars with best 
wishes. As you no doubt know, money is not one of my 
problems. Has it ever occurred to you that your difficulty 
may be that the Canadian public prefers my sausages to 
your editorials?” 


Claude Jodoin 


For the first time in over f years 
Congress has a president from French 
of Claude Jodoin is recognition that Quebec, wi 
150,000 members in its affiliated unions, has the largest 
provincial following in the T.L.C. 

Jodoin, a prominent official in the International Ladies’ 
ook Workers Union in Montreal, a in 

labor circles. For years 
that region on the Ensceties Me of the T.L.C. He is 
president of the Montreal Trades and Labor Council, a 
member of the Montreal City Council and was for six years 
a Liberal member of the Quebec legislature. 

When Jodoin entered the L.L.G.W.U. as a young organ- 
izer in 1937, it was struggling to get a foothold in 
Quebec field and to bring an end to the sweatshop condi 
in the Montreal garment industry. Facing the union 
the triple opposition of the eg the Quebec Govern- 
ment and the Catholic Church. The organizers were de- 
nounced as foreigners and communists who had come into 
the province to stir up trouble. When the battle was at its 
height the Duplessis administration went so far as to issue 
warrants for the arrest of Jodoin and several other union 
officials. However, the 1.L.G.W.U. triumphed and became a 
strong, well-administered union with excellent relations with 
Montreal employers. Jodoin had, in a short period, become 
an experienced and influential labor leader. Now, at the age 
of forty-one, he has moved into one of the most important 
positions in the Canadian labor movement. 

The available evidence seems to indicate that Jodoin will 
bring to his new post the conservative outlook that has come 
to typify A.F. of L. unionism, He appears to believe that 
unions should confine themselves to the traditional objec- 
tives of higher pay and related benefits, eschewing social 
experiments or strong challenges to the existing economic 
order. The C.C.F. can expect little more aid from Jodoin 
than from his predecessors in the Presidency. The 
T.L.C. group with which he has been associated has given a 
very chilly reception to proposals of the Catholic Federation 
of Labor and the Quebec C.C.L, for the formation of a new 
labor party in French Canada, He does not regard with 
favor the idea of independent political action by labor 
unions. 

Nor are the proposals for a fusion between the T.L.C. 
and the C.C.L. on the national level likely to be regarded 
with more favor under Jodoin’s regime. He has little in 
common with the socialist-minded officials of such large 
C.C.L. unions as the United Steel Workers and the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railroad ees. Relations between 
Jodoin’s A.F.L.-T.L.C. group the other two federations 
in Quebec are far from friendly at the present time. His 
group refused to cooperate with the Catholic Federation of 
Labor and the C.C.L. in the mass protest at the time of the 
Louisville Strike in 1952-3, and the agitation against the 
passage of the anti-labor Bills 19 and 20 by the Legislature 
last winter. 

This is not to say that Jodoin will be unable to render 
considerable service to the T.L.C. as its chief executive. 


| 
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Thirty years younger than his predecessor in office, he is 
no doubt more flexible and has a better understanding of 
the new situations faced by Canadian labor since the war. 
He is not a French-Canadian nationalist in the narrow sense 
of the word and has a fairly broad experience of labor 
developments outside the country, obtained as a n- 
tative of Canada at several conferences of the I.L.O. in 
Europe and as a member of the Executive Board of the 
Federation of Free World Trade Unions. In the last few 
years he has played an active role in the Canadian Labor 
Committee for Racial Tolerance, a national organization 
supported by both the T.L.C. and the C.C.L, His experience 
in a union with a notably heterogeneous ethnic composition 
will be put to good use in reconciling the diversity of view- 
points within the T.L.C. The interest he has shown in labor 
education may mean an improvement in the educational 
and research facilities of the T.L.C., which has hitherto 
lagged far behind the other labor organizations in these 
fields. W. E. GREENING 


Canadian Calendar 


® Canadian exports dropped by $69,200,000 in July, cutting 
shipments for the first seven months of 1954 by $213,100,000. 
There was a $15,500,000 deficit in the month’s trade, more 
than double the $7,100,000 deficit a year ago, the Bureau 
of Statistics estimates. The seven months’ adverse balance 
is $191,200,000, just $12,000,000 below last year’s 
$204,000,000, 


® At the invitation of the French Fair in Montreal the 
TheAtre National Populaire of Paris will present classical 
French plays in Montreal the coming season, 


@ This year the paid attendance at the Shakespeare Festi- 
val in Stratford, Ont., was 126,502, bringing in $390,000, 
compared with 68,600 last year, with receipts of $205,942. 
The Festival received a $40,000 grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, 


@ Canada’s farms and elevators bulged with 587,487,000 
bushels of unsold wheat on July 31, the highest carryover in 
11 years 

@ Alberta's oil wells reached a record high production of 
more than 60 barrels each daily in the week ended August 
16. 


@ There are more Canadian-born residents of the United 
States than those born in any other country except Italy. 
Canadians, 994,562; Italians, 1,427,425. 


@ On August 16 the Government named the following as 
Canadian representatives on the International Supervisory 
Commission in Indo-China: R. M. Macdonnell, assistant 
under-secretary of state for external affairs; Len Mayrand, 
ambassador to Chile since 1951; and Sherwood Lett, chan- 
cellor of the University of British Columbia. 


® Unfavorable reaction was reported on August 16 when the 
Outario Hydro and the provincial government revealed to 
a group of 60 reeves and councillors representing 6,500 
people in the St. Lawrence seaway valley, whose towns will 
be moved, their proposals for new communities. 


@ On August 13, Rev. Denis Hegarty, Jesuit archeologist of 
the Martyrs’ Shrine near Midland, Ont., unearthed in the 
old mission residence of Sainte-Marie what is believed to be 
the coffin used in the burial of St. Jean de Brébeuf. 


@ On the invitation of the Canadian Government, U.S, Mar- 
ines mounted guard at Fort Henry in Kingston on August 
18, to commemorate the 15th anniversary of the Ogdensburg 


The Canadian Forum 


Agreement, which initiated the joint defence of North Amer- 


‘ica by Canada and the United States. 


® A start on the Annacis Island industrial estate near New 
Westminster, B.C., will be made this fall with the construc- 
tion of a 1200-foot bridge-causeway linking the Fraser 
River development with the mainland. 


®@ The threatened railway-strike was averted on August 18, 
when the unions agreed to accept arbitration in their dispute 
with the railways. 


®@ Western Canada has been hit by oue of the most severe 
bouts of wheat rust in history. The rust damage has been 
tentatively estimated at about 85,000,600 bushels. 


® The B.C. Research Council announced at Vancouver, on 
August 19 the discovery of a process that reduces the cost 
of producing a chemical important in cancer research. The 
process was discovered by Dr. H. G. Khorona, a 32-year-old 
research-worker from Raitur, India. 


® A World Congress on Mental Health comprising more 
than 2000 specialists from 56 countries (including Soviet 
Russia) met in Toronto the week of August 16-21. 


® The Waddington Mining Corp. is seeking government 
approval for a hydro-electric development and a smelter at 
the head of Bute Inlet, B.C., 140 miles north of Vancouver. 


@ The Duchess of Kent and her daughter Princess Alex- 
andra arrived at Quebec on August 22. Later the Duchess 
opened the Canadian National Exhibition in Toronto and 
then visited points in Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime 
Provinces. 


@ The Trades and Labor Congress meeting in Regina asked 
on August 25 for restrictions on immigration and a new 
system of planning to give labor a voice in immigration 
policies. 

® The Canadian Congress of Labor declared on August 25 
that unemployment figures disclosed a situation so serious 
as to warrant the calling of a special session of Parliament. 
This followed the release of a Labor Department survey for 
July showing that, with a slightly larger labor force this 
year, 223,000 fewer persons worked full time then in the 
corresponding test period a year ago. 


@ On August 25, at Rouyn, Que., Mr. Justice Eugene Mar- 
quis of the Quebec Superior Court ruled that the belief 
shared by Jehovah’s Witnesses cannot be considered a 
religion or a religious denomination. 


® Twenty-one awards for editorial excellence were presented 
on August 24 to weekly newspapers at the 35th annual con- 
vention in Toronto of the Canadian Weekly newspaper Asso- 
ciation. All three awards for best newspapers with a 2000- 
3000 circulation went to a British Columbia weekly paper, 
The Abbotsford, Sumas and Matiqui News; all three for 
best newspapers with a 3000 and more circulation went to 
the Midland (Ont.) Free-Press Herald. 


@ A three-man board headed by H. B. McKinnon will open 
hearings on the textile tariff at Ottawa on September 28. 
The inquiry is being undertaken as the result of a direction 
from the former minister of finance, Mr. Justice Abbott, 
based on the complaint of the Canadian industry that the 
50-cent maximum duty on British imports defined by par- 
liament in 1937 was anomalous and unrealistic under present 
conditions. 


@ The Government of Premier D. L. Campbell of Manitoba 
is now in the midst of the Province’s biggest drive for new 
industry. The time is long past when Manitoba could be 
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considered as primarily an agricultural province. Agricul- 
tural production in 1953 was valued at $290,000,000, manu- 
facturing output at $610,000,000. 


© The Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, meeting at 
Regina, agreed on August 25 to sign a no-raiding pact with 
the rival Canadian Congress of Labor. 


®@ Claude Jodoin, 41-year-old Montreal city councillor and 
former Liberal MPP, was elected president of the Trades 
and Labor Congress at Regina at August 26 to succeed Percy 
Bengough. It is the first time since 1908 that a French- 
Canadian has filled that position. 


® Thanks to the tremendous demand for new housing, con- 
struction activity, one of the bulwarks of Canada’s economy, 
has caught up with and passed last year’s pace which was 
the second best on record. 


@ Six members of the External Affairs Department were 
named on August 27 to serve on the three Indo-China truce 
commissions: Marcel Cadieux, R. Duder, J. H. Thurrott, 
A. P Kilgour, A. R. Crepasitt and R. W. Murray. 


€ _..4 is studying mass evacuation of its cities in the 
event of an H-bomb attack, Welfare Minister Martin dis- 
closed at Windsor on August 30. Test runs are planned for 
Vancouver and Winnipeg within the next three months. Both 
cities volunteered for the test. 


® Canadian exporters after August 31 no longer require 
government approval for shipment to the Soviet Union of 
certain articles previously subject to control, such as syn- 
thetic rubber, phenol, dynamite, polyethylene, low-power 
diesel engines, freight cars, etc. 
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© Recruitment figures prepared by the Canadian Nurses’ 
Association indicate that 25 per cent of all female high 
school graduates in Canada annually enter one ot the schools 
of nursing. 


@ Finance Minister Harris reported on August 27 a surplus 
of $137,800,000 for the first four months of 1954, compared 
with a surplus of $230,500,000 for the same period in 1953 


@ External Affairs Minister Pearson said at Rochester, N.Y., 
on September 2 that many Canadians were critical of the 
American last-minute unilateral decision to build on the 
U.S. side of the international section of the St. Lawrence 
the canals which would be required. 


@ Living costs in Canada jumped to the third highest point 
in history during July. The consumer price index jumped by 
four-fifths of a point to 117, highest level since January 1952. 


@ On September 3, 20,000 members of the ‘Union des Elec- 
teurs” held their annual convention in Jonquiéres. The Party 
(which claims a membership of 100,000) mixes religion wit 
politics and was once denounced by Cardinal Villeneuve but 
it was later absolved of “socialistic” leanings, though it still 
claims it supports official Social Credit theories. 


®@ Ontario’s factories produced almost half the goods manu- 
factured in Canada in 1952 with the output of the province’s 
plants rising to a peak of $8,372,000,000 (more than double 
the output of 1945). 

@ The Dominion Bureau of Statistics reported on Sep- 
tember 7 that the population increased by 301,000 in the 
first six months of this year to an estimated total of 
15,236,000. 








“Ot course I have no sympathy with his objectives, but his methods—ahb! |” 
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® The Government has reduced spending on arms and 
defence equipment this year by $56,000,000, 


© On September 9 Marilyn Bell, 16-year-old Toronto high- 
school student, swam 32 miles across Lake Ontario from 
Youngstown, N.Y. to the breakwater one mile west of the 
CNE grandstand at Toronto in 20 hours and 55 minutes. 
She was the first person (male or female) to «wim across the 
Lake. 


London Diary 


®» NO ONE SHOULD write a London Diary in summer. 
The spirit of the city goes in for an overhaul. Its people 
migrate or, if the weather is as foul as it has been, hibernate. 
And the arts take themselves off to Edinburgh, If I had 
written a diary last month, it would have been of Scandin- 
avian capitals. A visit to these lands was a salutary thing. 
When one condemns Paris for its political shiftiness and its 
handling of EDC and when we wonder whether the call for 
a big instead of a little Europe should not have gone out 
from London long ago, it is useful to go to Oslo and Stock- 
holm and to find that in those northern parts they, too, 
have their regional problems. Understanding each other as 
they do, having a common council as they do, the Norwegian 
is still chary of what the Swede might do, remembering what 
he has done in the past. And the Dane will side with his 
NATO partner more often than with his neutral neighbor. 
Solidarity is not as firm as all that in the intelligent, honest, 
hygienic, civilized, social service lands of the nordic north. 
And if it is not so with them, how much less can it be across 
the Franco-German frontier? 


Her enemies used to say that Britain had an empire on 
which the sun never set because God couldn’t trust the 
British in the dark. Now they might say that she has to com- 
bine with other great powers for fear of the devil—the devil 
knows what, they may add. Certainly Britain’s role in the 
SEATO set-up has not been that of a dominating power. 
Caution, consultation and restraint were the tools she em- 
ployed. And the result caused no great ripple in home waters. 
Partly this was because the split between the old dominions 
and the new caused her an embarrassment she did not want 
to air. Partly it was due to the fact that the sequel to EDC 
was of more pressing moment. London had worked hard for 
the co-operation of Delhi and there is a glumness here over 
this temporary parting of the ways. Also, there are many 
doubts about the viability of the SEATO method. States- 
men at Manila used one of those threadbare metaphors that 
are rubbed thinner still on these occasions. The organization, 
they said must have teeth in it. The suspicion that it has 
them but that they are partly false, badly fitting and ill- 
spaced, has not been wholly hidden by the diplomatic plea- 
santries that greeted its inauguration. 


* * * 


“I have no doubt myself that a man or woman, earnestly 
seeking in grown-up life to be guided to wide and suggestive 
knowledge in its largest and most uplifting sphere, will make 
the best of all pupils in this age of clatter and buzz, gape 
and gloat”. Immediately one detects the author of the com- 
ment and the next sentence gives confirmation. “The appe- 
tite of adults to be shown the foundations and processes of 
thought will never be denied by a British administration 
cherishing the continuity of our Island life”. It was in fact 
Sir Winston's massive reply to a flood of complaints that 
poured in upon his government two years ago when his 
Minister of Education threatened to cut her grants to adult 
education. She retracted and did penance in the approved 
style: she set up a committee. Its job was to review the 
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organization and finances of adult education in England and 
Wales and to make recommendations. Last month the com- 
mittee reported and recommended no change. 

To those who know that vibrant and successful galli- 
maufry that is adult education in Canada, the figure in this 
report that would most amaze them is the one showing that, 
out of 31,000,000 adults, only 150,000 are in 
adult education. They would have to know that in Britain 
this means only serious, non-vocational, fairly academic 
study of a sustained kind, producing work of high quality. 
It does not mean home and school seminars, group dis- 
cussion work, united nations associations, farm forums and 
schools of community programs. Is there any hint, in this 
report, that such activities are also ways of discovering “the 
foundations and processes of thought”? Emphatically, there 
is not. . 4 

One of the gayer goon! conflicts of the moment rages 
over the future of the novel. At the annual general meeting 
of the London Library, Arthur Bryant, discussing the merits 
of Martin Chuzzlewit as a masterpiece, led Sir Harold Nicol- 
son to declare that the age of fiction was dead He subse- 
quently delivered a fine funeral oration in the Observer. Now 
others are saying that this was a trifle premature and the 
noise of battle is ringing down the columns of the weekly 
journals. Briefly, Sir Harold’s argument is that fact is now- 
adays stranger than fiction all the time. What is more, we 
are no longer possessed of that kind of tranquillity in which 
great fiction is written or read. The “prevailing convention,” 
moreover, is not “so uniform and so compulsive that it in- 
spires exceptional writers with a dual desire for originality 
and revolt.” The recent phases in the life of the novel—those 
of the “interior monologues” and states of mind—treveal the 
senility of the narrative form. However, we must not weep, 
he tells us, for the novel has not lived so long amongst us, a 
mere two centuries. It will be a sad but not an irreparable 
loss. His challengers seek to prove that the novel has been 
with us far longer than we may suppose and that, come 
hell and high water, it will be with us yet. For those of us 
who enjoy new novels with an increasing sense of unease, 
Sir Harold’s edict will give some relief. For those who are 
in the middle of writing the novel of the century, his notice 
may urge them to hurry before it is too late. 

» * * 


I wrote in August of London’s preoccupation with the 
helicopter. Now attention is turned to the “flying bedstead’”’ 
—a contraption that Rolls Royce have devised to help in the 
evolution of a jet aircraft that can rise vertically by jet pro- 
pulsion without itself losing its horizontal position. What- 
ever its military benefits, it will bring about very fast travel 
from centre to centre when it can stop and descend in the 
same way. 


The day this was revealed, a tragic contrast in human 
endeavor was to be seen in the loss of Ted May who had 
tried to swim the English Channel unguided and unescorted. 
His effort and his death were a London topic for the best part 
of a week but the most poignant comment of all came from 
another capital, Madrid: 


“Now it seems that Ted May has drowned . . . this hard- 
headed Englishman worthy of being a Spaniard for his love 
of unscheduled adventure, for his blind belief in the worthi- 
ness of a pure and lonely effort, for his confidence in the 
virtues of a fighting heart and, lastly, for scorning safety 
measures which often convert simple and dangerous events 
into mere technical exercises . . . How very different May’s 
useless gesture, worthy of being included among those of 
Greek mythology, was from the usual commonsense that 
prevails among the British... ” GORDON HAWKINS 
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France and the EDC 


® THERE HAVE been tense days in Paris these last two 
weeks since it was announced that the six of the 
treaty for a European Defence Community were unable to 
agree on the French proposals to eliminate the supra-national 
character of the Treaty. Crowds surrounded the Assembly 
during the crucial debate, while hundreds of gendarmes 
patrolled the streets; in the first real heat of the entire sum- 
mer, the sidewalk cafes were full of talk of the EDC—the 
position of Mendés-France, the chances of ratification or 
alternative solutions. In the evening, there was a rush to 
hear the latest news in the papers and over the radio. 


The substance of the problem has received so much atten- 
tion in the press that it only needs to be sketched here. No 
one denies that Germany must be rearmed. The question is 
whether this rearmament should be controlled by a supra- 
national authority, or by the more method of a 
treaty without abandonment of sovereignty, for example, by 
creating a Western European coalition with a fixed 
German contribution. The French are unwilling to take the 
first solution, embodied in the EDC treaty, while the Bri- 
tish remain aloof. 


The most curious aspect of the French rejection of the 
EDC is that it was really the fault of those who supported the 
Treaty but who played their cards badly, both internation- 
ally, at Brussels, and nationally in the debates of the As- 
sembly. On the opening day of the Brussels conference, 
Robert Schuman, the father of the EDC and a leader of the 
Catholic MRP, wrote an article in which he announced the 
hostility of his party to the amendments the French prime 
minister was proposing. Shortly before the conference, Mr. 
Spaak received a letter from André Philip, a former French 
cabinet minister, to the effect that the EDC treaty would 
probably pass the Assembly in its unamended form. Thus 
the other powers were lead to believe that the opinion of the 
Dutch foreign minister, and the hopes of Dr. Adenauer that 
the EDC still had chances to pass the French Assembly were 
correct. 

Mendés-France, on the other hand, told the allied foreign 
ministers at Brussels that the treaty as it stood would be 
rejected, and he even mentioned figures which were not far 
off the vote which was actually recorded the next weekend in 
Paris. The fact was that the French prime minister had not 
been able to appease the anti-EDC forces in France, and 
their opposition grew in volume when a solution 
possible at the outset of the Brussels meeting. If the French 
government’s amendments to the treaty had been accepted, 
it would have meant a weak EDC emptied of its supra- 
national clauses, but at least it had some chance of being 
voted into existence with the active support of Mendés- 
France. 

The Assembly debate began the following weekend after a 
ministerial meeting called by President Coty. The five 
powers were becoming alarmed in the interval as the cam- 
paign against ratification of the treaty increased in France. 
Mr. Beijen went to visit President Coty at Bagnoles (a 
famous hot springs resort hidden in a v. of ay) 
where they were both on holiday, to discuss the fate of 
EDC and Mr. Spaak sent a memorandum to the French 
prime minister which went some way toward meeting the 
French amendments to the treaty. 

However, it was too late to retrieve the situation. The 
procedural problems in the Assembly were complex and the 
pro-EDC section failed to make the most of their position. 
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tions might not produce better results in view of the immin- 
ent danger of rejection. The ts of the EDC who 
objected to any further postponement of a vote on the EDC 
itself, tabled at once the question préalable, or preliminary 
question, which can be submitted to the vote before any 
other motion in order to determine if a debate on the subject 
under discussion should be held at all. A compromise was 
finally reached late in the evening, and both the resolution 
in favor of further negotiations and the question préalable 
were withdrawn. 


The next day, however, the pro-EDC faction brought in 
their motion once again instead of letting the debate go on as 
agreed. It was inevitable that the tion once more 
countered with the question préalable. and again the 
pro-EDC faction was asked to withdraw the motion so that 
the real debate could go on, but they refused to do so, in 
spite of the fact that if the question préalable was voted the 
treaty would be considered as rejected. 


The French parties were literally split in half when the 
vote was recorded—319 for the question préalable, 264 
against. Only the MRP and the Communists voted en bloc, 
the MRP for the EDC and the Communists against it. The 
socialist vote was 50 for and 53 against; the radicals, 33 for 
and 34 against; the social republicans, 14 for and 16 against, 
= so on. The members of the government abstained from 

vote. 


After the emotions raised by this historic debate had died 
down and France had rejected the EDC, only two countries 
had a definite policy--Germany and England. The Benelux 
powers were ‘‘very disappointed.” Dr, Adenauer saw his 
European policy fail completely; he proposed nothing less 
than full German sovereignty at once and an eight-power 
conference. The British suggested that German divisions be 
incorporated in NATO and that a nine-power conference be 
held on the future of European defence. The problem the 
powers have to face is simple, but immensely difficult to 
solve; to make a German army sufficie tly strong to fight 
the Russians and sufficiently weak to a:iay French fears. 


There is one reason for hope in what seems to be a defeat 
for the policy of the Western , and that is that 
Mendeés-France is still in power, must now grapple with 
the point on his program which interests him most and 
which is vitally important—the economic and social position 
of France. For the first time in many years—some French- 
men believe since Clémenceau——France has a statesman who 
dominates events instead of letting himself be dominated by 
them as he showed in bringing peace in Indo-china. He has 
captured the support and admiration of his people and has 
infused at last into the arid desert of French political life a 
breath of cool, refreshing air. If, after his failure to solve 
the problem of the EDC, he can be successful in bringing 
stability in the French economy and a greater degree of 
social security to the people, he will have contributed great! 
to the defeat of communism in Europe. A healthy France 4 
more important in the battle against communism than the 
EDC, which is defence on the military level rather than on 
the social and economic level, The former is prudent; the 
latter is essential. PATRICIA VAN DER ESCH 
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TWO CHEERS FOR MENTAL HEALTH 
(Continued from front page) 


one thing it is much more difficult to escape them, but what 
is more important is the gradual disappearance of the liberal 
tradition in social theory. 

This anti-liberalism can be seen in the notion that the 
mentally healthy individual is one who is at home in his 
social environment, who is properly trained to his social task, 
and who is a well integrated member of gr , which must 
presumably include nations and other political groups, In 
social science, particularly contemporary sociology, the ideas 
of equilibrium and stable functioning have been revived 
which gives a moral quality to the social systein itself. Here 
is a curious doctrine of the Calling in which society becomes 
divine and a person’s social role his vocation. The 
avoided any definition of mental health, but underlying much 
cf the discussion could be sensed these questionable values. 

The Russian delegates called their groups “collectives.” 
As Professor Kebrikov said, “The child collective in the 
Soviet system of education is not only the object, but the 
subject of education as well. It is only the collective that 
ensures the full development of healthy and brilliant per- 
sonalities.” If the word “group” were substituted for “col- 
lective,” the eastern and western delegates would have 
removed a linguistic barrier to agreement. The more that 
“socialization,” that is the training of the young to the 
acceptance of social roles and the values inherent in them, 
becomes an educational goal, and group integration becomes 
a therapeutic aim, the mental health problem is simply 
shifted from the individual to the group. A trade union or 
a college fraternity can perpetuate the worst abuses of racial 
prejudice, and therefore the internal solidarity which they 
demonstrate is no index of the mental health of their mem- 
bers. Similarly punitive squads are a part of a totalitarian 
system, but their personnel could hardly be called normal 
in any clinical sense, 

When nations are considered as groups the relationship 
between mental health and political obligation becomes 
confused. Should mentally healthy persons be loyal to power 
holders, particularly those whom Dr. Chisholm considers to 
demonstrate pathological traits? For example, in our society 
the juvenile delinquent might be thought to require ror 
therapy rather than punishment, but in some colonial area 
delinquency might be a part of a widespread rejection of 
colonial rule in which a sense of justice leads to a disregard 
for law and order. A psychology or social science which helps 
to perpetuate unjust social systems can be criticized on 
ethical grounds. Samuel Plimsoll was thought to be mad be- 
cause he fought for safety at sea, but like many reformers he 
had a keener sense of justice than the society in which he 
lived. A mentally healthy social order must also be an ethic- 
ally desirable one, and many experts in those various fields 
which administer human affairs are all too ready to accept the 
current social values, one of which is the value placed on 
the group itself. The relationship, therefore, between mental 
health and political power is not the simple one of accepting 
the “socialized” individual as mentally healthy, nor the 
naive one which Dr. Chisholm suggests of keeping patho- 
logical cases from office. It must be remembered also that 
politicians are acting in collective interests and not as indi- 
viduals. Neither psychology nor ethics have taken into 
account the individual acting as a public person. 

Although Mental Health is like other social movements 
in the sense that its objectives and concepts are ill-defined, 
it differs from others because it has a scientific basis in 
medicine and psychiatry, and thus has an appeal to the 
rationalist and humanist. The movement can take a great 
deal of the credit for the reform of mental institutions, and 
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the establishment of psychiatric clinics and the rest of the 
extensive apparatus which has been created to evacuate the 
casualties of our urban-industrial societies. of 


mental disease. A reform movement which seeks to eliminate 
social injustices through policies which are based on con- 
vincing evidence, deserves all the support it can get. However, 
when discussions turn to an extension of mental health 
“services” for prevention and training, difficulties arise. 

Here the analogy to public health services and preventive 
medicine is very attractive and was brilliantly drawn in a 
paper presented to the Congress by Dr. Hargreaves of the 
World Health Organization. The control of epidemics has 
been achieved thr preventive measures based on medical 
research, the most example being the elimination of 
cholera through “sewerage socialism.” As Dr. Hargreaves 
pointed out, preventive measures do not need to wait upon 
full aetiological knowledge, since partial knowledge can be 
effective. Epidemic control is achieved through legal com- 
pulsion, but at the same time medical knowledge begins to 
pervade the culture. Children are taught to wash their hands 
because of the danger of faecal infection, and if they esca) 
this training they are frequently advised of it in public 
lavatories. Medical research develops into a positive hygiene. 

Medical science has also built up a considerable body of 
knowledge on the aetiology of mental disease, but the evi- 
dence is less convincing, and the therapy less successful. But 
even accepting Dr. Hargreaves’ argument that full aetio- 
logical knowledge is not necessary for effective control 
measures, what steps can be taken to reduce the incidence 
of mental disorders? The evidence would seem to indicate 
that in certain sectors of social organization the incidence 
is much higher than in others. The strains imposed by urbani- 
zation and industrialization, and to use Dr. Hargreaves’ 
example, by certain social ices which make for the 
separation of mother and infant, would seem to have con- 
siderable aetiological significance. Similarly juvenile delin- 
quency is in the main a problem of mental illness, and can 
be shown to be highest in the impoverished areas of cities. 
It would seem that extensive reform measures are required 
in the struggle against mental disease. Reformers in the past 
have based their arguments on ethical grounds that im- 
poverished conditions are a denial of the good life, but it 
is characteristic of our era that reform must be shown to 
be efficient and expedient. Mental illness is costly. In indus- 
try, mental health can increase productivity. 

If reform movements are buttressed by research which 
shows the cost in either human or economic terms the ends 
of social progress are served. The Brandeis type brief, such 
as that which led to the recent segregation decision of the 
U.S. Supreme Court, can be an effective instrument of social 
change. However, the areas of mental illness are so many 
that the allocation of resources to reform them is not easy. 
There is, furthermore, a danger from the increased regula- 
tion of society which aims at mental improvement of the 
population. It is doubtful if the intricate mechanisms of 
social life which involve values and responsibilities can be 
engineered. Governments can do much to help the biological 
improvement of populations, but perhaps individuals should 
be left to define the good life by their own experience. 

The development of a positive mental hygiene has man 
more problems of which the enthusiastic, with their yom A 
on group values, do not seem to be aware. As experts intrude 
to make the educative process a “socializing” process, the 
less does the individual acquire a critical view of the current 
values. New techniques and vague ideas of mental health can 
obliterate that of uniqueness that separates everyone 
from his fellows. The mentally healthy person might well 
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be required to reject the values his society represents and 
go to jail with the moralist. 

It would seem that the more he is “socialized” the more 
the individual is ideologically set against desirable social 
change. An education which seeks to spread liberal ideas 
and seeks to create a sympathy with other human beings 
will do more to establish mental health than all the carefully 
designed techniques. Whatever one’s view of contemporary 
educational theory and psychotherapy, the whole idea of a 
positive mental hygiene must be examined much more criti- 
cally than it has been. Despite the vague and 
obscure goals, we might, like E. M. Forster for democracy, 
give two cheers for Mental Health. 


The State of Canadian 


Poetry: 1954 


Louis Dudek 


® POETRY TODAY is not a popular art; Canadian ry 
is even less known than English poetry in general; but as 
art, it is poetry, not prose, which will in the end prove to be 
the successful literary medium of this century. We should by 
now begin to realize—-what our newspaper reviewers don’t 
even suspect—that the vast majority of books, novels 
mainly, that reach the public nowadays, have no real preten- 
tion and can never have any place as literature, as perman- 
ent art. Poetry, though ignored, is at least made to last. For 
this reason, a close look at the almost secret activity (so far 
as the public is concerned) of Canadian poets just now 
might bring the general reader a little closer to what is more 
real, even more immediate, than the long-winded entertain- 
ments of fiction. 

The first thing to observe is that in this country we have, 
in the last decade and a half seen an amazing wave of 
creative work in poetry breaking into print. The period is 
analogous to, and superior to, the first outburst of poetry in 
Canada during the ’80’s and ’90’s of the last century. The 
following is a partial list of our poets who have come out 
with their first books within the last fifteen years: A. é; M. 
Smith, F, R. Scott, Robert Finch, Earle Birney, A. M. Klein, 
Anne Marriott, P. K. Page, Patrick Anderson, Irving 
Layton, Ronald Hambleton, Kay Smith, Raymond Souster, 
James Wreford, Douglas Le Pan, Anne Wilkinson, James 
Reaney—and an additional half-dozen recognized poets in 
the younger age group. 

To anyone who has even a bare an acquaintance 
with these names and the work they stand for it is hardly 
necessary to interpret what this means, Canada has just 
produced a literature of its own in poetry in this century. 
Taking this with the late-romantic verse of the ’80’s and 
’90’s—Carman, Roberts, Lampman, D. C. Scott, Wilfred 
Campbell, Isabella Crawford—and the work of Drummond, 
Service and Pratt in between, Canadian can now 
stand without a blush, though still a junior, beside English 
and American poetry of the last seventy-five years. What we 
need is a critic who will take a survey of our present stature. 

Even before the present poetry movement had declared 
itself, two critics appeared ready to do service to Canadian 
poetry: W. E. Collin (The White Savannahs, 1936) and E. 
K. Brown (On Canadian Poetry, 1943). They wrote their 
intelligent analytic criticism of the modern movement in 
Canadian poetry before most of the poets listed above had 
appeared in book form. (Collin, in fact, worked from the 
manuscript of New Provinces.) Today, when twentieth 
century poetry native to Canada has been put on record 
through books, anthologies, readings, radio broadcasts, and 
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even TV, we do not have a single critic with the necessary 
equipment who has been willing to undertake the task of 
interpreting this poetry seriously, anal . The chapters 
on poetry in Desmond Pacey’s Creative Writing in Canada 
are the best work to date in that direction, but Pacey’s is 
a very simplified treatment. 


Our newspaper and magazine critics are ignorant of the 
poetry they try to write about when they do try. High 
school and university teachers, for the most part, are too 
far behind the spirit of our poetry, too timid and conser- 
vative altogether, to dare make an honest statement about 
literature or its relation to life today. Students in most 
colleges never get the chance to find out: the libraries don’t 
even have the necessary books. And do the professors of 
English in our provincial colleges (both senses) read or 
understand the poetry of this century? Or are they still 
“anti-Eliot,” “anti-modern”? Is the literature they recog- 
nize as the best of our time Rupert Brooke, Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, John Masefield, and now at last-—Edwin 
Muir? Don't blush, gentlemen! 

(Those who don’t believe this may read Professor Rho- 
denizer’s crackerjack article—against the moderns—in the 
Dathousie Review for autumn, 1953.) 

Canada needs a few bright young critics who will roll up 
their sleeves and make criticism in this country their job. 
Some of those now plugging for academic credits with ambi- 
tious essays on John Donne or T, §. Eliot’s concept of “time 
past” and “time future” might do well to turn their eyes on 
“time present” and read News of the Phoenix, or The Red 
Heart, or the two recent books by Layton, Love the 
Conqueror Worm and In the Midst of My Fever. 

There are critical finds to be made: berries where ra: one 
has picked before. One of the things about which ovr critics 
—the few tired voices one hears—are wrong, is the notion 
that the activity in recent poetry started suddenly in 1940 
and finished suddenly in 1945, A bit of reflection on the 
probable historical position of the new poetry should make 
it apparent that the activity of 1940 was only a beginning. 
Modern rhythm, forms, diction, ideas and imagination, the 
characteristic attack of comer rea? on life, was 
bound to come to Canada; the thirties were preparing for 
it in the work of Klein, Scott, and Smith; the forties pro- 
duced the printed books. This and the next few decades 
will show the expansion of this poetry in all directions; the 
process is now going on. 

To test the issue, I would offer the reader books recently 
out, or just coming off the press: Trio, containing the first 
poems of Gael Turnbull, Phyllis Webb, and E. W. Mandel 
(Contact Press, 28 Mayfield Ave., Toronto); Reaney’s The 
Red Heart (McClelland & Stewart Ltd., Toronto); Anne 
Wilkinson’s Counterpoint to Sleep (First Statement Press, 
2475 Van Horne Ave., Montreal); my own long poem 
Europe (recently published by Contact Press); or Lay- 
ton’s In the Midst of My Fever (Divers Press, Mallorca, 
Spain). Among other things, the reader will find that Cana- 
dian poets at this moment, in the midst of world chaos, do 
“have something to say.” And in this respect they are unlike 
recent British and American poets. 


E. J. Pratt, for — has ee to say, homens 
unprepossessing and stereot message at the core 
eich iaeee bo somes Towards the Last Spike comes on the 
heels of a long list cf whacking solid books, reminding us 
of a reputation that will not be questioned. Earle 
Birney’s Trial of a City places life on trial before 
a court which includes William Langland, an old-time sailor, 
and an Indian Chief —pretty good “tests to go by” as Robert 
Frost would say. A. M. published The Second Scroll 
in 1941, a novel and poetry about world Jewry and the 
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Jewish faith. Books have recently come off the press from 
ihe pens of Ronald Hambleton, Patrick Anderson, Douglas 
Le Pan, and the three heads of Cerberus—Souster, Layton 
and mvselfi—all of these as angry and concerned about life 
values and the realities as ever, and no to be shelved 
away easily as “socialistic,” or “imitative” of English 
trends, Others, moreover, F. R. Scott, P. K. Page and Anne 
Wilkinson, have new books ready for publication. The 
veneration of poets who started out fifteen years ago are still 
producing, and most of them have shown some development 
in ideas and forms. Also, a dozen new poets have appeared 
on the scene in the magazines: these deserve a brief 
examination. 

The new poets are little known because they have mainly 
appeared in obscure places. In the last few years Northern 
Review has provided less and less outlet to enterprising work 
of the kind I would call modern, i.e. continuing the lines 
opened up by poets as varied as Cummings, Williams, 
Pound, Marianne Moore, Eliot, Auden etc. (The editor of 
that magazine has recently declared in print that he favors 
such writers as C. S. Lewis, G, K. Chesterton, and Roy 
Campbell, rather than Joyce, Eliot or Pound!) The new 
Canadian poets have therefore looked elsewhere, and have 
gone unobserved even by the small audience which exists 
for poetry in Canada. Contemporary Verse has ceased pub- 
lication. To make up for the losses in magazines, however, 
The Fiddlehead (Fredericton, N.B.) appeared in print last 
year; C/V /n, edited by Aileen Collins, was started in Mon- 
treal; and Contact was started by Souster in Toronto, a 
mimeographed magazine with a printed cover—as Preview 
and First Statement were in their day. Souster’s Contact has 
brought to a handful of young poets in Canada the work 
of Origin magazine in the United States, and the poetry of 
Charles Olson, Cid Corman, Robert Creeley and other poets 
of an interesting group now working in the States. Our 
underlying position in Contact (as well as in C/V/n, the 
Montreal magazine) is one of sharp social criticism, but not 
a criticism based on political or economic grounds alone; it 
is a cultural attack, a criticism of contemporary life in the 
name of the whole range of liberal values; and the poetry 
that we make on this basis is as varied as the personalities 
of poets can be. 

The poets who have appeared in these little magazines 
have, some of them, true talent and serious artistic purpose: 
Phyllis Webb (from Victoria, B.C.) is a young writer with 
a nervous, original style all her own; D. G. Jones (now in 
Kingston) is developing a skill in a formal style which is 
just the example we need; F. Fyfe (now in Hamilton) is a 
young poet with abundant energy and freedom, somewhat 
like James Reaney in this respect; Gael Turnbull (In Iro- 
quois Falls, Ont.) writes whimsically and almost too wisely, 
but with an underlying moral earnestness and social concern 
which produce a unique combination; E. W. Mandel (St. 
John, Que.) handles Greek myths ard legends as if they 
were contemporary facts, and uses them to interpret modern 
life realistically, almost violently, in their light; Leonard 
N. Cohen (Montreal), the most recent arrival, has a sensi- 
tive and imaginative mind, and a ballad-maker’s imagina- 
tion and voice, All this new poetry may be described as 
highly individualistic and imaginative, ranging into high 
fantasy rather than stooping to prosaic fact. It is a kind of 
poetry that began in Canada with James Reaney’s The Red 
Heart. \t is extravagant at times; but it is no less objective 
in its implied antagonisms to existing culture than was the 
poetry of F. R, Scott or Earle Birney. 

Of the older poets in Contact and CIV/n, Patrick Ander- 
son has contributed some prose; Ralph Gustafson has given 
examples of his usual skill; Souster has matured in emo- 
tional tone, but retained all the vivid intensity of his first 
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books. Irving Layton, most important, has in the last few 
years shown a grasp of poetic complexity and a sense of 
human tragedy which puts him in the very first rank of 
Canadian poets. This must be seen in his recent books. 

But in addition to all the recent and current books and 
the new poetry in magazines, an can be taken as a 
barometer of activity. A. J. M. Smith’s anthology is to be 
reprinted in a new edition; and a re-editing of the Ryerson 
anthology of Bliss Carman and Lorne Pierce as Canadian 
Poetry in English (Ryerson) has recently been published. 
Contact Press has put on record a new reading, or cross- 
section, of the literature in Canadian Poems; 1850-1952; 
and Earle Birney, through Ryerson, has edited Twentieth 
Century Canadian Poetry, which for all its lack of balance 
in selection is a vital exhibition of our contemporary vey & 
These books are creating a new audience for poetry in 
universities and schools: at McGill alone, some 700 entering 
students every year are introduced to the principal Cana- 
dian writers through lectures and textbooks—a work started 
by Professor Arthur L. Phelps. If colleges across Canada 
undertook to introduce Canadian novels and in com- 
bination with the regular English survey, we might be get- 
ting somewhere. 

Finally, one hates to leave an article on poetry without 
a few lines of quotation. I offer each of the following as 
picked stones for the reader to dwell on for some time; they 
may begin to glow and reveal to him something of what I 
have been saying. 


First, from Layton’s Love the Conqueror Worm: 


“Tmagination 
Makes nothing happen, being 
The shadow of a beggar’s plate 
On snow.” 


This from Anne Wilkinson: 


“IT am so tired I do not think 

Sleep in death can rest me. 

So line my two eternal yards 

With softest moss, 

Then lengths of bone won’t splinter 
As they toss, 

Or pierce their wooden box 

To winter... ” 


From Dorothy Livesay, in Fiddlehead, Nov. 1953. 


“What moved me, was the way your hand 

Lay cool in mine, not withering; 

As bird still breathes, and stream runs clear— 
So your hand; your dead hand, my dear.” 


And from my poem Europe, because it seems to fit here: 


“The past speaks in the remaining monuments 
and a few pages 
of the dead poets, 
judging the Esso empire 
and the new Milanese 
without mercy. 
What should we say, we few, 
who know what we know, 
but for these records? 
Where would we get words 
for our recriminations?” 


So this is the scene in 1954, or one view of it. I don’t 
suppose that the present list of names and these comments 
are sufficient information about the whole range of our 
poetry now. Each must see it from his own position. The 
poetry must be read to be valued properly. The presentation 
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given here may sound too optimistic; but, who knows, if 
the reader will go through the books and magazines for 
himself, he may decide I have not boasted enough for the 
poets. They rise in power in proportion as you have the 
power to see them—being spiritual genii. 


The Introduction 


Helen Weber 


> A TINY CIRCLE at the first look—growing, expanding 
—Hate. To see her dead. His strength and power. Tom had 
so much and all for her. How young she is, how pretty. To 
laugh aloud at what will come. Once his father. No, he did 
not love me, never. Do others have it—is it only I? All for 
her, but I want it. Want my son—if she would die and he 
would turn to me—but I am old and so wrinkled—turn away 
with distaste—his father too. 

“Mother, this is Margaret Joyce.” Mother—mother— 
echoing mother. What more can I give you. Willa Drayer 
nodded her head. 

A dot. Reverberating. Pity. She isn’t getting much. Not 
from Tom. I ought to know, why not. I’m his sister. What a 
greedy, selfish beast he is. The way he looks at her-—to 
devour her—that’s just what he will do. Sure, sure, it’s love, 
it’s love, all right. Does he know. Does any one. The poor 
thing. Me too. What does Phil know. Grunting like a pig. 
Why can’t I live—act—feel. But Tom is a beast and she 
won’t change him. No one can. The damage is done—has 
been done—long ago. Girlie, keep it up, ‘re wonderful— 
if you can, but I’m warning you—r . Pity. 

“Phil, let’s have a drink.” Yes, another, and another— 
why not—who cares. Girlie, what you see in him I'll never 
know. Dad hates her—but he likes Phil. You'll be sorry 
darling, you bet. 

“This is my sister, Carol.” 

“So, it’s you and Tom, how nice, how sweet. Have a drink 
Maggie, do.” 

A quick look—eyes faltering—thoughts gr . Greed. 
Not bad, not bad at all. How did Tom do it? It’s always the 
quiet ones—to get into bed with her-——why not—it’s the way 
she walks—ceremony—hell, they've been to bed! Where did 
he find her—poor Carol. Will she ever have what this baby 
has, Not in a million years—poor Carol. A swell looking doll, 
all right, good for Tom! Who would ever think it? 

“My brother-in-law Maggie, Phil Ganslup.” 

“Hi, and welcome to the family, welcome.” 
“Who is this girl?” 

“ Maggie—Margaret—Margaret Joyce.” 

“Yes, yes, but who—” 

“Where is her mother Tom?” Willa interrupted softly. 
It is i t-—her mother, her father—what did they do 
to her. What did they give to her. Parents—daughter of. 

“Her mother is dead.” 

“And her father?” 

“Her father was killed in Germany, during the war.” 

“War!” What fools went to war. t fools died in battle. 
“He had no business going off to war.” 

“He was with the engineers, that’s all I know.” 

“Where did you meet her?” 

“At a party.” 

“Parties, orgies! With your good-for-nothing friends. I’ve 
seen them here. What type of girl can you meet at those 
bawdy affairs.” 

“She looks cheap, Tom, your father is right.” Dare I say 
other words, words of hate, words of evil. Dare I disagree. 
Yes, Thomas, good Thomas, kind Thomas. 

Memories crowding. I will not look at him to bring them 
back. The feel of the wood against my hands, the pattern on 
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the rug. His nose runs, No, no dog here. No bitches here. 
Tell that boy not to come again. Take him away, get him out 
—out. Purity. Low class bums. Artists, foreigners. Keep 
them away—keep them all away. This is dirty—this is filthy, 
me is bad. We are not uncouth here—we want no contamin- 
ation, 

There was the tray, glasses standing, napkins rumpled. 
Had there been a party? Yes, a dinner. Mother, Father, meet 
my love. Sister, here is my love. 

“She is not for you Tom, not the girl for you.” 

Who is? Where will I find her, tell me father. 

“The people you associate with. Art School! Why Tom, 
why? Give it up Tom.” Authority, Yes sir, Direction. Power 
of anger, rage. “My work shoul be your work.” 

“But Thomas, it is for one more year.” The pawn between 
the two. Dear boy, good boy, bad boy. You and you. Whom 
shall I obey? Who is the one I can reach? The power and 
the softness. Pendulum swinging between the two. 

“Willa! Keep out of this. Willa!” Repetition, repetition, 
through the years. Over and over again, Stern father, humble 
mother. “Stupid! Women!” 

“Yes Thomas.” I obey, The will has left me. Rage— 
power—anger filling the room, nding to absorb the en- 
tire house—-all engulfed before it, Shout back mother—shout 
back. “But Thomas please, not too late.” Softly at the door, 
not too late, dear husband. My duty to watch over you. My 
duty, duty, duty. Eat, sleep, Rest. Duty. 

“Get out. Willa!” 

Man to man now, father to son, Approach of reason. Now 
then let us be sensible, Words following pattering in space, 
words absorbed, deepening the groove. 

“Love, sex, pretty girl, Legs, breasts, yes, yes.” Fingers 
snapping. “How long will it last. it leaves, it goes like that. 
You are dependent upon me for ing, how can you 
think of marriage.’ Feeding him, clothing him, he will come 
to me. All sons must. Almighty father. 

To leave. Half-raised, | have heard enough. 

“Sit down.” Obedient. “Don’t answer, only listen.” And 
obey—obey—obey——almighty father. 

“Pather, I love Maggie.” 

“There are many girls, certainly 1 want you to marry 
someday. But not this girl. Not for you. Why did you bring 
her here, how do you know?” 

A tea, a smile, tryst. Yes, I want you. 

“How do you know? |—TI am a judge of character, she is 
not for you. A pretty face, but t else is there, what is 
left? Have a drink, son.” 

Lips dry, tongue parched, give her up. Forget her. Give 
up living, give up breathing. “I am going to marry Maggie.” 
Mechanical, rotating, endless, Love-—marriage—-Maggie— 
love. 

“And I say she is not for you. She knows, girls like that. 
Is after your money. Certainly you have no way of knowing. 
You are not to blame. It is always the woman. How inno- 
cently they behave, it is all an act.” Which woman can be 
trusted, where can she be found, “Give her up, I tell you. I 
was young myself. Play around, have fun, if you must.” 
Fists shaking the table, voice resounding thr the room, 
“Give her up.” 

“Tt is late Thomas.” Duty called me, did not let me rest. 
Late hours bad for him, the doctor said, He is stronger than 
I. And Tom. Where does he go night after night? He is with 
this girl, What power is this between them? What ha 
after the kiss? How does it grow after the first touch—lip to 
lip—ife and breath—carried by what momentum? What 
juices does it stimulate—when will it end—how? “Thomas, 
it is so late, come to bed, Thomas,” How long since you have 
touched me—shrivelled, dry, no juices to warm me. 

“Get out! You fool, get out.” 
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“No.” My duty is clear. “No, you can speak of this to- 
morrow.” Only force compels me to go. The book hurtling 
through space, the quick gasp, the swift retreat. Leaning 
against the door. What other sound is this? Running, run- 
ning. 

Maggie. Maggie too. The book at Maggie. Forces against 
her. Yes, father. The anger restrained, the words absorbed. 
Yes, father. Holding Maggie, warmth, caresses weakening. 
Submit. Yes, father. Restraint—leaving its mark—deeper, 
wider, stronger. Yes, father. 

“No!” Power against power, rage against rage. The glass 
shattered, now little lines cutting across the groove. “I am 
going to marry Maggie.” Man against man, equal in power, 
equal in danger. “I am going to marry Maggie.” 


Film Review 


® WHEN INANIMATE OBJECTS start talking in a 
Hollywood movie, it is safe to assume either that plausibility 
in general is going to be at a discount, or that the picture is 
going to be self-consciously cute, or both. It is not safe to 
assume, however, that this will be just the thing to take the 
kiddies to next Saturday afternoon. The opening scene of 
RKO’s Susan Slept Here, for example, introduces Oscar, the 
Academy Award statuette who lives on Dick Powell’s 
mantelpiece. Oscar complains in a light baritone because he 
has been awarded to a bachelor writer of light comedy, whose 
menage is fairly conventional for Hollywood, rather than 
to some luscious blonde whose private life would be more 
interesting to observe, even from the mantelpiece. This soli- 
loquy is barely over when Susan (Debbie Reynolds in an 
extinguishing slicker and sou’wester) blows in; she, it seems, 
is a seventeen-year old delinquent from reform school, 
dumped on Powell for the Christmas holidays by a couple 
of friends of his from the Vice Squad, who understand that 
he wants to make a serious study of delinquency—for War- 
ner Brothers, perhaps, or Stanley Kramer. 

In itself this situation is merely implausible, but it serves 
to introduce a familiar and ambiguous form of comedy, 
based entirely on the knowing wink and the double meaning, 
which Hollywood has dreamed up and brought to a high 
state of polish and perfection as a way of getting round 
the strict and asinine regulations of the Motion Picture 
Production Code. Ironically, if it weren’t for the Production 
Code, Susan Slept Here, not to mention a dozen other equally 
sniggering and suggestive comedies, would probably never 
have been made. And that, in turn, would mean a sharp 
decline in the use of the cheap “In-Name-Only” comedy 
gambit. Susan, for example is a delinquent in name only—as 
played by Debbie Reynolds, in fact, a more likely candidate 
for belle of the ball than for reform school. And when, about 
half way through the movie, Powell, who has been sent into 
a flat spin by her combination of innocence, sexual provo- 
cativeness, and far from adolescent curves, marries her in 
order to rescue her from reform school, she promptly be- 
comes a wife—in name only. From here on, the suspense 
and the comedy hinge on two questions: when will the mar- 
riage be consummated, and meantime, is it or is it not true 
that Susan has already lost her virtue to the hero’s best 
friend and Man Friday. The compulsory answer to the first 
question, dictated again by the Production Code, is one 
minute after the picture ends; and to the second, don’t be 
silly, of course she’s still a virgin—although that is a word 
that is never allowed to sully the lips of any Hollywood 
actor. And if you think, as Powell does, that she eats a mix- 
ture of pickles, strawberries, and cream because she is preg- 
nant, it’s not so much that you have a nasty mind, but that 
you simply haven’t seen this kind of movie before. In other 
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words, not only is the suspense completely spurious, but 
from any objective point of view, all the characters in Susan 
Slept Here, in spite of their bright line uf chatter, are a 
nasty-minded lot, and that goes for Oscar the statuette, too. 
The only genuine source of amusement in the whole thing lies 
in admiring how skilfully they all skate over very thin ice 
when there is undoubtedly mud underneath. 

It is probably this false and meretricious Hollywood 
attitude toward sex that makes a recent import from France, 
Companions of the Night, directed Ralph Habib, seem 
far more honest than it actually is, The subject of this movie 
is the prostitution racket, a subject that is hard to handle 
seriously in any language. For one thing, there is a conven- 
tion, far more ancient and wi than any production 
code, that decrees that all prostitutes have hearts of gold 
and are never really responsible fer their choice of a pro- 
fession, being exclusively victims of society. Even the hard- 
headed French have not quite been able to discard this 
stereotype, and in spite of a foreword to the movie which 
says, “For this picture we borrowed the sombre tones of 
reality itself, caring nothing for the conventional or the 
sentimental,” there are traces of both in the story. The 
heroine, an ex-prostitute, played by Francoise Arnoul, tells 
her life story in the form of an extended flashback, which 
deals in considerable detail with the mechanics of organized 
vice; and for once the subject is neither glamorized nor 
moralized over, but treated as matter-of-factly as the rather 
contrived story-pattern will allow. The chars. ters in Com- 
pansions of the Night are not drawn with any .pecial depth 
of subtlety, and technically, as a production, the movie itself 
is not really outstanding—merely workmanlike, On the other 
hand it deserves honorable mention because it focusses so 
effectively on the inhuman exploitation of a peculiarly vul- 
nerable group, and so little on the sensationalism of the sub- 
ject itself, that you find yourself thinking, “Those girls 
ought to organize a union.” This bizarre reaction, so differ- 
ent from the usual effect of movies about the oldest profes- 
sion, is a clue to the comparatively objective and healthy 
tone of the film. D, Mospett 


NFB 


College in the Wilds 

Dutch Family Makes a New Start 
16 & 35 mm. 11 mins, b&w 

Antarctic Vigil we 16 mm, 11 mins. color 


® SEVERAL OF THE National Film Board’s two-reel 
twenty-minute films, not originally made for exhibition in 
the circuit cinemas, are edited for this to one-reel 
ten-minute versions for release in the Canada Carries On 
series. The wisdom of cutting a film to half its running time 
and expecting it to remain coherent, particularly if the ori- 
ginal was produced in a concise manner with every scene 
being relevant to the telling of the story, is to be questioned, 
especially when the result is as poin as College in the 
Wilds. 

This is a one-reel version of the two-reel film, Frontier 
College, directed by Julian Biggs from a scenario by William 
Stephenson, which shows how Dr. Bradwin has established 
Frontier College, a scheme not a building, in which univer- 
sity students, during the summer, go to work in the railway 
and logging camps and at night teach the workers in “box- 
car” classrooms. This attempt to bring adult education to 
the men of many nationalities working in the ca is 
designed to remove ignorance and racial prejudice and bring 
about a better understanding between them; it also gives 
the students teaching experience and a wider knowledge of 
life and humanity. 


35 mm. 11 mins. b&w 
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In College in the Wilds however, all reference to Dr. 
Bradwin and his scheme is omitted (at least visually, and 
I cannot recall any mention being made in the commentary) 
so that the audience is left without a clearly stated reason 
for the student's undertaking in the railway camp. It is 


assumed that he wishes to spread and gain exper- 
ience for himself, and one admires his t in la all 
day and teaching reluctant workers at t, but one would 


also assume that he was working alone and independently, as 
no indication is given of the broad and organized nature of 
the scheme in which he is a participant. 

Otherwise the picture is competently made and provides 
an interesting if casual glimpse of camp life. The student, 
through whose eyes the work of Frontier College is shown, is 
a pleasant if colorless personality and little at t seems 
to have been made to take advantage, photographically, of 
the many contrasting faces of the workers. 

Dutch Family Makes a New Start (No. 53 in the Eye 
Witness series, directed and photographed by Grant Mc- 
Lean) opens in the picturesque, overcrowded countryside of 
Holland to show a farmer and his family at work on their 
farm in the village of Lekkakerk. Life seems pleasant 
enough, but Cornelius Boelhauer will never own the farm or 
his house, so he and his wife decide to emigrate to Canada. 
After discussion with the Canadian authorities and the 
signing of many papers they leave their native country and 
set sail for Canada. The Government has arranged for them 
to work with a farmer in Prince Edward Island, who meets 
them on the lonely railway station and takes them on his 
farm. The film closes with the implication that it will not 
be long before the newcomer will own his own farm. 

This is a smoothly made, cut-and-dried film, neither very 
deep nor imaginative. Cornelius Boelhauer and his family 
are never very real figures and the nature of the production 
prevents any emotional expression, such as might be exper- 
ienced by the family on leaving their home and country. 
The contrast between the farming land of Holland and 
Canada arises naturally in a story such as this, and is nicely 
portrayed by the camera. A pleasing effect is achieved in the 
scene showing the liner ph ae cary Po Montreal, which is 
rapidly cut to the train speeding across the country, with 
the ship’s siren being mixed with that of the train as the 
transition is made; a familiar application of cinema tech- 
nique but rarely encountered in the Board’s productions. 

Antarctic Vigil was made by the Australian National Film 
Board in 1951 and is now being distributed in Canada by 
the NFB. This is a straightforward report on the work of 
the Australian National Antarctic Research Expedition, 
which sends scientists for a year’s outpost duty to the Mac- 
quarie and Heard Islands, and the French Kerguelen Island 
to study and report meteorological conditions, As in most 
films about the polar regions, the comical antics of the pen- 
guins appear to interest the cameraman as much as human 
activities. The color is not very good although toward the 
end it gives a dramatic sepia tone to the antarctic scene, in 
which the wind drifts snow across the scientists’ hut nestling 
on the ice field, the effect of which is vividly realistic, The 
commentary is sufficient but stilted and recorded at too low 
a level, and the use of recorded library music unrelated to 
the content of the picture indicates a financial meanness on 
the part of the Australian Government, which sponsored the 
film, Unlike the NFB, the Australian counterpart does not 
seem to be in the position to provide regular work for native 
composers, 

In spite of its imperfections, Antarctic Vigil, like Corro- 
boree (reviewed in the March issue), does awaken within 
one a new awareness of what Australians are , both 
before and behind the camera, and it seems to me that the 
various film boards of the commonwealth countries should 
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do far more than they are at present to exchange and distri- 
bute their films. The New Zealand Mirror (an t 
to the CCO series), the documentaries 
Indian Government, and those made in Ceylon, Malaya and 
South Africa should all be made available for showing. It is 
too much to hope that we shall ever see them on a regular 
basis in the commercial theatres, as the NFB’s shorts are 
probably rarely seen commercially abroad (except in the 
United Kingdom where they count as British quota shorts). 
Therefore, the nex: best move is for them to be shown by 
film councils and on rural circuits, and while some of the 
Australian, New Zealand and British documentaries are 
seen in this way, a more thorough and systematic method 
should be evolved. GERALD PRATLEY 
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Ww , Sept. 17 (CP).—A Winnipeg man who has taken a leading 
part in battling terrorists in Kenya describes as misplaced any HS 
pathy for the colony’s Kikuyu tribe—many of whom are Mau Mau. 
When he left for Kenya in 1951 to reorganize the criminal investigation 

t there was no indication of the terrorist outbreak, Mr. 
Timmerman said, “I was looking forward to a nice climate and golf 
three times a week. But there was a rude shock 18 months later.” 

(Globe and Mail) 


Request for permission to sell religious pamphlets and books like 
popcorn on city streets is being studied by a special city hall com- 
mittee... . Alderman Birt Showler said he was opposed to the move 
because it would “clutter up the streets.” “If we turn them down, are 
we discriminating in favor of popcorn?” asked traffic director Ken 
Vaughan-Birch. (Vancouver Sun) 


Defense units are no longer sink-holes of depravity and temptation 
as the military life once was, The properly o and intelligently 
commanded unit affords the young recruit quite as much moral 
protection as the choicest private school. (Vancouver Sun) 


SCHOOL CALENDAR COVER WEARS NEW EXPRESSION 

The calendar of the University of Toronto’s School of Social Work 
is wearing a new expression on its front cover this year. It’s an 
expression which gives some indication of character, rather than a 
dull, blunt announcement of fact .. . Acco to Mr. Panton, whose 
description of the design appears on the "s inside front cover, 
“The angularity and appearance of gripping is intended to suggest a 
strong sense of giving, conscious of a purpose that is constructive, and 
receiving, conscious of reasons for self-reconstruction. Both hands are 
exactly the same, suggesting equality of partnership.” 
. . . Professor Hendry feels the design is highly suitable, cutting 

ideas about social work as a type of hand-out. 
ome a sort of symbol for the school, and he has 
put it on a number of publications. The response has been gratifying, 
he said. “I’ve had letters from all over about it—one from the 
president of the National Art Gallery in Ottawa, saying, ‘This is 
really swell. I’m going to draw this to the attention of the board of 
governors’.” 

As far as Mr. Hendry knows, the only other U. of T. calendar 
bearing an unusual design is the School of Architecture’s—where it 
might be expected. “That’s where I got the idea, actually,” he said. 


(Globe and Mail) 


This month’s prize of six months’ subscription goes to Dr. A. F. B. 
Clark, Toronto, Ont. All contributions should contain original clipping, 
date and name of publication. 


An Answer to Professor 


Underhill 
Anna M. Cienciala 


® CANADA IS NOW PLAYING a very 
international affairs and it is most urgent 
should realize what is at stake in Europe and elsewhere in 
order to make the most effective use of their voice. That is 
why I was most ted at the conclusions reached by 
Mr. Frank Underhill in his August issue article “After the 
Washington Conference.” Prof. Underhill concludes that 
since the Germans are, after all, “the most energetic 
most efficient people in Europe . . . We shall have to do our 
best to create conditions in which she (Germany) will find 
it to her interest to rearm on our side.” 
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agreements between the Western allies and the Soviet Union. 
After resigning the whole of Eastern Europe to the Soviet 
zone of influence, the Western allies drew the line on the 
division between their and the Soviet occupations; this has 
now become roughly the line dividing the East and West 
German republics. It has become all too clear, however, 
since 1945, that even with the realization of its ambitions 
in Eastern Europe the Soviet Union would not rest content. 
The United States therefore set about rebuilding West 
German industry and bolstering up its other allies and has 
tried to unite them, ally and enemy, in the face of the new 
danger. Germany, because of its great military tradition and 
its dissatisfaction with its present situation, looms large in 
the speculations of the United States—and of some of its 
allies. They hope that Germany will provide the manpower 
to counterbalance the armed t of the Soviet Union, and 
toward this end its demands have to be kept in mind. 

It is impractical to deny that the Western allies need all 
the military help they can get, but it is surely just as im- 
practical to put all trust in the German army. In the first 
place experts tell us that the decisive point of any future 
struggle will be the atomic or hydrogen bombing of large 
industrial centres. We need the army and the Ger- 
mans are now ready to fight, but they cannot save us, as 
some people seem to think, Moreover, the Western world 
cannot save itself by the use of hydrogen bombs or military 
force alone; it must also have a carefully thought out and 
articulated faith in its way of life, and a clear plan for the 
future which it can tapay to the free and the enslaved 
nations. It will not save itself by a frenetic repetition of past 
mistakes. 

Prof. Underhill points out that the Locarno pact was con- 
cluded with a “democratic Weimar republic,” but that 
Hitler put an end to that and violated the pact. At the end — 
of his article he states “They (the Germans) have started 
on the way toward a genuinely democratic society,” and 
concludes, “we should therefore help them-—and conse- 
quently rearm them.” He does not seem to take into con- 
sideration another revival of undemocratic forces in a 
country which has known no democratic government except 
the pathetic Weimar republic whose intellectuals had so 
little faith in it that they refused to help it and turned for 
guidance to the Prussian military caste. Prof. Underhill 
also quotes a longish extract from Mr. Julian A ’s bio- 
graphy of Joseph Chamberlain—vol, IV, 1951—in which the 
author discusses Joseph Chamberlain's bid for a German- 
English alliance in the closing of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In Mr. Amery’s opinion, had this succeeded, the fate 
of mankind might have been immeasurably altered for the 
better, the peace of nations maintained, golden era of 
the nineteenth century indefinitely , the advancing 
forces of civilization might have continued to hold off the 
horsemen of the Apocalypse . . . 

Such a romantic outburst could have been conceivable 
from a cultured English Germanophile, living at the turn 
of the century, brought up on the classics and ignorant of 
oalaicat beyond the limits of Germany and her internal 

itical and intellectual processes. To write like this, how- 
ever, after the designs of Wilhelm II had pushed the 
nations into a world war, and after Hitler had repeated the 
process with considerably more success and destruction— 
that is quite a tour de force of blindness. I presume the 
concert of nations—England, Germany, Russia, and perhaps 
the United States—would have continued the golden era by 
checking such “revolutions of the world’s affairs” as Sun 
Yat Sen’s revolution in China, the national movements of 
other Asian peoples and similar movements among the 
Eastern European nations divided between Germany, Austria 
and Russia. Hf only the gent goutes had agveed!’ Hlamen 
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nature, alas, was the obstacle. Further still, in the twentieth 
century empires put on the robes of ideologies and wars 
became total; it seems too late for Mr. Amery’s dreams. 


I do not know how far Prof. Underhill agrees with Mr. 
Amery, he must think highly of him to insert this para- 
graph and to announce that “we are now starting back” 
toward the diplomacy abandoned by Joseph Chamberlain. 
After the experience of the last fifty-odd years this is a 
rather surprising conclusion, At this crucial point in our 
history we must realize what it is we need—and what we 
are going to pay for it. Do we want to pay for German 
military aid by agreeing to a future German 
Eastern Europe—if this were demanded or 
see the future only in terms of Pp 
ponderant power for another—and that other, one which has 
already twice thrown the world into war because of its un- 
slakeable ambitions? 


There is another way out, but it is little spoken of and 
sometimes just referred to as impractical—though I have 
my doubts as to the practicality of a plan which has back- 
fired twice within fifty years. Both the world wars of the 
twentieth century have broken out in the narrow belt of 
land stretching between the Baltic and the Adriatic, with 
Germany and Russia lying to the west and east of it re- 
spectively. In 1914 war broke out, not solely because of an 
Archduke, or a naval armaments race, but also because 
Austria, backed by Germany, decided she could no longer 
tolerate Russian designs on her preponderance in the Bal- 
kans. In 1939 Germany and the Soviet Union came to an 
agreement distributing zones of influence among themselves 
—in Poland, the Baltic States, and the Balkans—but this 
agreement broke down when the Soviets wanted more control 
in the Balkans than the Germans were willing to give them. 
After twenty-one years of independence the Eastern Euro- 
pean nations again found themselves under German conquest 
or influence, and now they are all, except Greece and Yugo- 
slavia, politically, economically, and militarily under the 
control of the Soviet Union. If the stream of refugees, the 
purges and imprisonments in government circles, the - 
vidual revelations coming from these countries, are 
sufficient to convince people of the terror and the 
of Soviet Russia which reign there, then their 
closed. The people in these countries have the grit 
enthusiasm of the South Koreans—only there are 80,000, 
of them and their military strength alone is greater 
that of NATO. Further still, they have by dint of inhuman 
speed and .uffering undergone an amazing transition from 
purely agricultural (the exception to this is Czechoslovakia) 
to industrial countries. They now form an industrial and 
military power —but one which the Soviet Union still dis- 
trusts as can be seen in the numerical smallness of each 
army and the tight control of each country’s affairs kept 
by the Soviet-controlled secret police. 


These countries, and not only Germany, will be the de- 
ciding weight in Europe in the case of a definitive struggle 
with the Communist powers. If their people learn that in 
return for German military aid their fate will again be 
placed at the mercy of Germany, they will, I am afraid, 
throw in their lot with the Soviet Union—which keeps them 
in bondage but at least appreciates their value. They have 
not forgotten the ravages of Nazi civilization, nor the benefits 
of the former German Empire which forbade their language 
in schools and sometimes even in church. The Hungarians, 
Rinninians, and Bulgarians have realized that their 
for Germany brought them no good. 
their nationhood between the two 
fraught with too many dangers to 
standards of Western democracy—but that does 
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ignorance of them as allies in a possible world 
struggle. Their union in captivity has taught them that 

a free union, free of German and free of Russian 

tion, can assure their survival. Such a union would 

the key to peace in Europe. Work on such a union was 

in many qpartece alter the hastening of foe lew se 
progressed farthest between and 

The Soviet Union, however, declared that it would regard 
such negotiations and agreements as directed itself, 
and the Czechs decided to abandon them. It is probable 


Slovaks, Poles, Balts, Ukrainians, White Russians, Hun- 
garians, Rumanians, Bulgarians, Albanians. The Yugoslavs 
have shown that they have the same interests. Here are 
80,000,000 people, over 100 well armed divisions, and indus- 
trial power. We do need German help, but we also need 
theirs. Do not let us alienate them and make the odds 
impossible against us by giving Germany a carte blanche 
in return for military aid which she will be prompt to use 
for her own ends. Eastern Europe has ceased to be a pawn 
in power politics: when it was last used in this way in 194 
it was converted into an industrial and military power 
the Soviet Union. No “War of Liberation” is needed, but 
those people must know that if the tables are turned, 

will not be the ones to suffer. Canada has shown 
capable of taking an independent line the free nations. 
It is of utmost importance that her should realize 
the issues now at stake. | wonder if “rea)politik” consists of 
enthusiastically committing the same mistakes—or in choos- 
ing new roads? 


Who? When? Why ? 


Ansrren or Evecance, by Gilbert Bagnani. Who and what 
was Petronius, the elusive author of the Satmicon? A 
work of scholarly significance, probing the traditional 
arguments, yet written, it is confessed, “fundamentally 
for fun”. $2.75 


oLinguist & oLegislator 


Sin Eomunn Heap: A Scrtotanty Goveanon, by D. G. G. 
Kerr. A linguistic scholar, man of letters, and one of 
Canada’s most capable colonial administrators during the 
anxious days prior to Confederation is restored to his 
rightful place as a major historical figure. $5.00 


w = Shape of Society 


Humanism ann THe Soctat Orpen iy Tupon Enciann, by 
Fritz Caspari. Analyses of the social and educational ideas 
of the hun ~nists, their reaction to the historical situation 
and their direct effect on the social order of Tudor 
England — Erasmus, More, Elyot, Sidney, Senser. The 
University of Chicago Press. $6.50 
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Remember Now 


“That we may remember them as we knew them,” 
The mortician murmurs, sotto voce, 

Deftly disguising death with cosmetics, 

Flowers, soft lights and solicitude. 


But not this! not Derry! This boy lying dead, 
His calm, clear face a mask of sleep. 

I have never learned to accept the death 

Of a boy, not in all my years as a teacher. 


I remember only the liveliness, 

The eager hand upthrust, the frown 

Of concentration, the smile that signalled 
Comprehension, the flaring burst 

Of temper and the gall of discipline, 

The helmeted rugby hero limping 

Back to the bench, the nervous tic 

Along the jaw as intently he watched 

The sweep of hockey —from the penalty box, 
His gleaming shoulders and flushed face 
When time was called in basketball, 

The dance, the debate, the thousand things 
That were Derry. But not this sleeping stranger! 


I have learned to accept mortality 

In the dead, soft-wrinkled faces of old men, 
Shaven and scrubbed, powdered and rouged, 
Tricked out and sent forth to meet their Maker. 
“That we may remember them as we knew them.” 


I shall remember Derry. He lives 
In the shadowy halls of memory. 
The summer lightning of his smile 
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Will bring the boy to mind, or his name 
Will summon him, not like Samuel 

Old and tired, “Why trouble ye me?”’, 

Nor Lazarus-like with the taint of the tor:b. 


A teacher’s memory, like his day, 
Is thronged with youngsters, and he may 
At times forget whether he moves 
Among the living or the dead. 
Fred Swayse 


Turning New Leaves 


® MR. ATTLEE’S AND MR. MORRISON'S books* are 
disappointing, but perhaps only because one expected too 
much. Since hope springs eternal even in the bosoms of stu 
dents of that disillusioning subject, political science, one lives 
in anticipation of the day when politicians will tell all they 
know about what makes the wheels go round in government 
Cabinet secrets, inside stories, and frank explanations will 
come tumbling forth on that happy occasion and we shall 
revel in the glow of the great light of knowledge. 

It is with this hope that one picks up these books by two 
men eminently qualified to cast a little light. Mr. Attlee 
entered local government in 1919; he has been a Member of 
Parliament since 1922, Leader of the British Labor Party 
since 1935, and the holder of a number of important posts in 
government, culminating in those of Deputy Prime Minister 
during the war. Prime Minister from 1945 to 1951, and 
Leader of the Opposition thereafter. Mr. Morrison's attain- 








*AS IT HAPPENED: C. R. Attlee; Heinemann; pp. 227; $3.75 


GOVERNMENT AND PARLIAMENT, A SURVEY FROM THE 
INSIDE: Herbert Morrison; Oxford University Press; pp. 565; $4.25 
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ments are only slightly less impressive: local government 
for eighteen years, Leader of the London County Council for 
»ix of these, M.F. intermittently since 1923, minister in Mac- 
Donald’s administration, a key member of the War Cabinet, 
Deputy Prime Minister and Leader of the House of Com- 
mons and for a time Foreign Secretary in the Labor Govern- 
ment 

If these two were to tell all they knew about the inner 
workings of government, we should be flooded with vital 
information, But, of course, they would likely be washed 
away by a tidal wave of indignation from their associates. 
No politician can afford to play the open-minded, open- 
mouthed scholar and remain a politician, Of all persons, 
probably he is most bound for practical reasons by loyalties 
to colleagues, ideals, and institutions. 

Thus it is naive to ask for too much, but is it unreasonable 
to look for a little more than usual? Should one not legi- 
timately expect from a political figure like Mr. Morrison 
who has entitled his book Government and Parliament, A 
Survey from the Inside more than one would get from a 
study of the same subject by an outsider? Tried on this score 
Mr. Morrison is found wanting. Apart from a few valuable 
personal reflections and accounts such as his mention of 
George VI's interest in the exercise of the prerogative of 
mercy, there is little in this book which has not already been 
described by other writers, or at any rate which might not 
just as well, if not better, be explained by outsiders. 

This is not to say that it is not a good book, It is, as good 
as most standard textbooks on British government. It has 
the virtue also of being up to date and covering clearly, suc- 
cinctly, and fairly developments since 1945 when the volume 
and compiexity of public affairs have increased because of 
external events and the Labor Party’s extensive legislative 
program. 

But the pity is that in spite of the author’s peculiar ad- 
vantages the book is no better than the average text. It is 
as unexciting, and worse in its repetitive style. Much of it is 
elementary. One doesn’t need to be told half a dozen times 
that ministers are responsible for everything that occurs in 
their departments. 

Surely what is wanted from a politician of Mr. Morrison’s 
experience and capacity is a commentary on the of 
government, with even more reflections than his con- 
tains upon possible alterations and improvements, the whole 
studded with anecdotes illustrating the human forces at work 
in politics since these are the matters we outsiders know least 
of and yet suspect are the operative elements in government. 
There are many good texts which, like this latest, describe 
the machinery of administration but rare are the ones which 
reveal the explosions of human energy that run the machine. 

Almost any one is aware, for instance, that “A Minister, 
in stating his case to the cabinet, has a responsible and by 
no means easy task ... Much depends on the Minister's art 
of exposition and the confidence of his colleagues in his 
judgment.” What would be invaluable would be an example 
or two from Mr. Morrison’s recollections demonstrating 
these points. 

Mr. Attlee’s effort cannot be subjected to quite the same 
degree of criticism inasmuch as it is supposed to be an auto- 
biography and only incidentally a discourse on government. 
However, there is some ground to the claim that it is only 
incidentally an autobiography; as one reviewer has re- 
marked, it reads more like a railway timetable. Mr. Attlee’s 
movements are meticulously recorded while the substance of 
his affairs is almost entirely neglected. There are few of the 
intimacies of the first-rate autobiography: no secrets of 
state, no revelations of the “now it can be told” variety, 
little assessment of contemporaries (except to speak well of 
the dead, especially Bevin and Cripps—Morrison is hardly 
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mentioned, and vice versa), no inner peng of the heart 
t 


no soul-searching . . . little, except the careful turning of the 
calendar leaves. The title, As /t Happened, is marvellously 
well chosen. 

What can one say about the autobiography of a British 
Prime Minister which describes in the following terms an 
important flight to the United States to discuss the atomic 
bomb? 

“I had to speak at the Lord Mayor’s Luncheon on 9th 
November, 1945; I went direct from the Mansion House to 
the airfield and landed at Washington at 9.30 the next day. 
We went at once to the White House, where I was to stay 
with the President. There | met Mr. Truman and Macken- 
zie King and began our talks. There was a State Dinner in 
the evening at which Mackenzie King, Evatt and the Com- 
monwealth representatives in W. were present. The 
leading members of the Government and the Senate were 
also present. 

“On the following day I went with the President to attend 
the Armistice Day celebrations at the Arlington Cemetery, 
where I laid a wreath on the tomb of Sir John Dill, the war- 
time British representative on the Chief of Staff Committee, 
who had earned the affection of all those who knew him. In 
the afternoon we had a conference on Mr. Forrestal’s yacht 
on the Potomac. This meeting place is convenient for evading 
the attentions of the Press. On Tuesday I had the privilege 
of addressing both Houses of Congress and I also ata 
very big luncheon given by the Press Club. On Thursday 
morning, at the White House, President Truman, Mackenzie 
King and I signed a joint statement. During this visit I met 
many leading Americans, including the most prominent trade 
unionists.” 

That is all. It is enough to leave a reviewer gasping. How- 
ever, to be just, one must note that Mr. Attlee terms his work 
“autobiographical notes.” Moreover, one must admit that 
there is a certain unique quality to his book; there has prob- 
ably never been another prime ministerial autobiography like 
it and it seems unlikely that there will ever be, for the simple 
reason that there is only one Clem Attlee and this volume 
depicts faithfully his character. 

The matter of factness, modesty, and reticence of the text 
are reflections of the author’s nature. He is obviously one of 
those reserved, shy Englishmen who is not given to enthus- 
iasm or to talking about his own affairs, even when he hap- 
pens to be Prime Minister. There is a winsomeness about his 
writing which is confirmed by touches of dry humor that ef- 
fectively conceal the dramatic in his life. 

“We paid a preliminary visit to India in the autumn of 
1927, landing at Bombay. No untoward incident occurred 
though a bomb had been prepared for us. Its custodian, how- 
ever, dropped it from the rack of a railway carriage with un- 
fortunate results for himself.” 

All this has led some observers in the past to dismiss Mr. 


of social work in East London has acquired an understand- 
ing of the British working class and holds them in affection. 
Moderate, fair, assiduous, and self-effacing, he go A 
nature the essential qualifications of a chairman. With 

he combines, when circumstances warrant, firmness, courage, 
and initiative. 


supporters have merely recognized his talents. 
Nor is his career without parallels in other parties and coun- 


carry a man far, and it raises the speculation that in the 
burdens, complexities, delicacies, and pitfalls of 
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democratic politics they may carry him much farther and 


for longer the more sensational attributes of <n ye 
ity and popular appeal. This is the lesson taught by 


Mr. Morrison’s book and Mr. Attlee’s. 

The astonishing thing about Mr. Attlee’s volume is that 
he paints such a remarkable likeness of himself without ever 
actually sitting for his portrait. It may be a successful auto- 
biography after all; in fact, in view of its technique and 
faithfulness, it may be a blooming work of art. But if so, it 
is surely the first tirne a date pad has won the laurel wreath. 


Paut W. Fox 
Books Reviewed 


FREEDOM AND CONTROL IN MODERN SOCIETY: 
edited by Morroe Berger, Theodore Abel and Charles 
H. Page; D. Van Nostrand; pp. 326; $7.00. 

Most collections of essays published today are intended to 
serve as supplementary readings for college courses. This 
one, however, reverts to the older tradition of grouping to- 
gether a series of papers written in honour of a great scholar, 
in this case Robert M. MacIver. Nor are any of the contri- 
butions reprints, for all were especially written for this 
volume and are here published for the first time. The con- 
tributors are former colleagues or students of MaclIver’s at 
Columbia University and the majority of them, reflecting 
Maclver’s dual career, are sociologists and political scientists. 

As a practitioner of the former trade, it is gratifying to 
be able to report that the contributions from sociologists 
are generally superior to those from political scientists. 
Three in particular by themselves almost justify the price 
of the book. Nathan Glazer contributes a brilliant discussion 
of nationality-groups in America, giving particular em- 
phasis to the various ideologies which define their role in 
American society. Not only is the subject itself one that is 
seldom dealt with directly nowadays, but the historical pers- 
pective Glazer brings to bear upon it is also rare in a period 
when ethnic groups are usually analyzed in social 0- 
logical terms as examples of “inter-group tensions.’ 

Seymour M. Lipset’s long and thorough paper on the con- 
ditions favoring more or less internal democracy in trade 
unions is an example of the workings of the modern socio- 
logical mind at its very best. In accordance with sociology’s 
generalizing proclivities, he succeeds in classifying and 
ordering a vast amount of material on the internal politics 
of the labor movement. He always keeps in the centre of his 
attention concrete problems in this much-discussed area 
and thus avoids the sterile schematizations to which so many 
sociologists are addicted. 


in modern wars and lie awake nights worrying about the 
militarization of Asia’s “teeming millions.” 

One other paper deserves special comment. Intriguingly 
entitled “Friendship as Social Process,” it is a lengthy “sub- 
stantive and methodological analysis” of tie degree to which 
people with similar values enter into close primary (personal ) 
relations with one another. The first part by Robert K. 
Merton draws on material from a study of a 
planned housing community to illustrate the role played by 
shared or divergent attitudes toward Negroes in 
cementing, or disrupting the personal friendships of whites. 
The second part by Paul F. Lazarsfeld presents the con- 
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the tendency in the community (and all similar commun- 
ities) towards “value homophily,” the authors’ neologism 
for the cohesion of the like-minded. 

This brief summary fails to do full justice to the subtle 
and painstaking details of the anlaysis. The whole thing 
— by a little breathless. The authors confess that, S 
cri sociology so often complain, they are “proving the 
obvious”—namely, Aristotle’s dictum that “birds of a fea- 
ther flock together”-—-but théy believe that only in this way 


will sociology become a full-fledged science. certainly 
convince one that it is by no means an matter to prove 
the obvious in thoroughly systematic, , and quanti- 


tative fashion. Yet the attractions of a “pure” social science 
notwithstanding, it is difficult to suppress one’s feeling—-and 
this applies to much of con ry sociology as a whole— 
that so much effort could be more usefully and more ima- 
ginatively expended on really significant problems. Is there 
not a good deal to be said for the “so what?” that 
is the inevitable vulgar response to trations such as 
this one? 

Other essays of some value in Freedom and Control in 
Modern Society deal with social change in the Soviet Union 
(Alex Inkeles), the nature of authority (Robert Bierstedt), 
the interrelations of politics and economics (J. M. Clark), 
and Maclver’s contributions to sociologcial theory (Harry 
Alpert) and to political theory (David Spitz). 

Dennis H. Wrong 


THE ORIGINS OF PSYCHO-ANALYSIS: Sigmund 
Freud’s Letters to Wilhelm Fliess, Drafts and Notes: 
1887-1902: edited by Marie Bonaparte, Anna Freud, 
Ernst Kris: authorized translation by Eric Mosbacher 
and James Strachey: Introduction by Ernst Kris; 
Clarke, Irwin; pp. 486; $8.50. 

Until recently the personal and working life of the great 
founder of the psycho-analytic movement was obscure be- 
cause of the lack of reliable material about him. Ernest 
Jones’ recent first volume of a biography and the present 
volume of Freud’s letters, which are irable supplements 
to each other, will do much to eliminate the hearsay about 
Freud, the man and scientist. These letters to Wilhelm Fliess, 
a Berlin nose specialist and a speculative thinker himself, 
are concerned almost exclusively with the scientific problems 
that faced Freud when he was formulating the theories which 
were to have such an influence on twentieth century life. 
For this reason they make exciting reading. 

Many of the terms and concepts uliar to psycho- 
analysis, some of which have become almost commonplace, 
were employed for the first time in the letters and drafts 
of manuscripts which sometimes ye am them. For 
example, “. . . the gripping power of Oedipus Rex, in spite 
of all the rationai objections to the inexorable fate that the 
story presupposes, become intelligible . . . the Greek myth 
seizes on a compulsion which recognizes because 
he has felt traces of it in himself. E member of the 
audience was once a budding Oedipus in ntasy .. .”’ The 
letters are a gradual unfolding of the insights which Freud 
gained into human behavior, 

More than half of the letters which Freud sent to Fliess 
during their fifteen-year correspondence have been brought 
into this volume. The criterion of selection has been the con- 
tribution a letter made to the t of psycho- 
analytic theory. We see a great deal of Freud's scientific 
attitude. The search for weaknesses in theories, the formula- 
tion of hypotheses to overcome such or open up 
new ground, and the rejection of h when they are 


shown experimentally to be untenable (“, . . and I am in- 
clined to listen to the still, small voice which tells me that 
my explanation will not do.. .”) are the canons of scientific 
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procedure which Freud upheld. “By way of preparation I 
have begun a collection of one hundred cases of anxiety 
neurosis and I should like to make a similar collection of 
male and female neurasthenias, and the more rare periodical 
depressions. A necessary complement would be a second 
series of one hundred nervous cases.” Thus the structure of 
mental diseases and their aetiology become known by exam- 
ining a large number of cases. The fact that Freud’s labora- 
tory was his consulting room (his women folk were against 
his using the nursery) and his inquiries related to subjective 
states does not lessen the scientific quality of his work. 
Despite the scientific bias in the selection of the letters 
something also emerges of Freud’s social world, although 
such was not intended by the editors. His worry over the 
state of his practice, his irritation with the vested interests 
of the medical profession, his experiences of anti-semitism, 
and his joys of family life punctuate the more intellectual 
content of the correspondence. Unfortunately little of Fliess’ 
personality is known. As Ernst Kris says in his excellent in- 
troduction, reading the letters is much like listening to a 
one-way telephone conversation, It is clear, however, that 
Freud had a great respect for Fliess’ knowledge of biology 
and, what is more important, Fliess was a listener at a time 
when no one else would listen. The more widely known of 
Freud's work which were published during the period of this 
correspondence are The Interpretation of Dreams and The 
Psychopathology of Everyday Life. The last ninety pages 
of the present volume contain the “Project for a Scientific 
Psychology,” an attempt which at one time concerned Freud 
a great deal, to develop a psychology based on neuro-physio- 
logy. It is very difficult reading, and is of interest mainly 
for the ideas which later influenced psycho-analysis. The 
letters, however, should have a more general appeal. The 
introduction, a useful guide for the uninitiated, and the 
frequent cross-references to other letters, as well as Freud’s 
published works, make the book an excellent example of 


editorial integration. 
John Porter. 


MOUNTAINS, MEN AND RIVERS: J. H. Stewart Reid; 
pp. 229; $4.00. 

In a disarming preface, Dr. Reid, who is professor of his- 
tory and chairman of the department of history at United 
College, Winnipeg, states as one reason for his book's exis- 
tence, ‘a sincere hope that it may bring to the attention of 
some more skilled craftsman than I am, the rich mine of 
material . . . which exists in the story of British Columbia.” 
This, as he perhaps intended, spikes the reviewer’s guns, 
for while Mountains, Men and Rivers certainly falls short 
of conveying the color and excitement of the history and 
terrain of B.C., for those with imagination to see beyond the 
rather pedestrian prose it does indicate the enormous quan- 
tity of untapped material awaiting use, and so effects the 
author's purpese. What fun a psychological novel about 
Simon Fraser and La Malice would be, to think of one of 
scores of possibilities. 

Dr. Reid’s book is, also, a handy history-in-brief, for the 
serious traveller who likes to know the past of a country 
while viewing its present, and for the layman wanting a 
bird's-eye view of the development of the west coast pro- 
vince. An index would have greatly increased its usefulness 
in this respect. Flashes of humor now and again help along 
the plain recounting of facts—though one wishes the author 
would hold back the little nudges of exclamation marks 
that sometimes turn the appreciation of what would have 
been a subtle point into irritation. He pays a well-deserved 
tribute in his “Notes on Sources” to the helpfulness and effi- 
ciency of the Provincial Archives department of B.C. at 
Victoria. 
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One thing seems inexplicable—the inaccuracy of the map 
inside front and back covers of the book, which removes the 
communities of Hope, Yale and Lytton far from their true 
position on the of the Fraser River—see Page 8 of the 
text for accurate information on Lytton’s location—and 
Yale is on the wrong side of the river, into the bargain. But 
the traveller who slips Men, Mountains and Rivers into his 
car will no doubt be equipped with an uate road 
map. Anne Marriott 


THE MORAL FOUNDATION OF DEMOCRACY: John 
H. Hallowell; University of Toronto Press (University 
of Chicago Press); pp. 134; $3.50. 

Professor Hallowell has been engaged for some time in 
parrying the ideological attacks upon liberal democracy. He 
continues his struggle in this little book, which is the pub- 
lished form of the Walgreen Foundation Lectures delivered 
at the University of Chicago in 1952. 

Joining battle with four assailants in particular, Pareto, 
Thurman Arnold, T. V. Smith, and the positivists, he tries 
to nullify the effect of their assaults by undermining their 
own positions, that is, by exposing the hollowness or contra- 
dictions in their premisses, Hallowell comes out of this phase 
of the engagement quite well, but he does not do so well in 
defending his own ground, though in fairness it must be 
added that the author obviously did not take this to be his 
primary objective here since he has already outlined.his own 
position in much greater detail in previous publications. 

Hallowell terms his position “classical realism,” a com- 
pound with a good dash of Aristotelianism and Christianity 
in it. Whether or not one agrees with his premisses (which 
assume a good deal), one will be impressed with his doctrine. 
It is no hodge-podge of platitudes about democracy but a 
cogent political philosophy which merits serious considerz- 
tion. This small book as a representative of that view and 
also as a presentation of other issues is worth reading and 
reflection. P.W.F. 


UNDER THE NET: Iris Murdoch; Clarke, Irwin (Chatto 
and Windus) ; pp. 286; $2.50. 

This is a picaresque romp through a bit of London’s con- 
temporary Bohemia. Jake Donaghue, an irrepressible hack 
writer and translator of French novels, is ejected from his 
flat in Earls Court Road into a series of fantastic adventures 
which include a London pub-crawl, the search for his missing 
translation of a Prix Goncourt novel, the rescue of a wealthy 
eccentric film producer, and the kidnapping of an aged dog 
star. Jake is accompanied in his exploits by his friends, a 
fey Irishman, a philosopher, and a leftist politician who give 
forth with a good deal of delightful beery chatter. 

This is a very able first novel. Miss Murdoch knows her 
melieu and she succeeds in reproducing it in pleasant flowing 
prose which rises to real beauty at some points, when, for 
instance, she catches the atmosphere of London at night or 
the Latin Quarter in Paris. Her plot, however, seems con- 
trived, and though she is enteftaining, she never makes clear 
whether she is trying to be very intellectual or very funny. 
This limits her success in both respects. 

Joan Fox. 


STIR WINSTON CHURCHILL, A SELF-PORTRAIT: con- 
structed from his own sayings and writings, with an 
introduction by Colin R. Coote; McClelland & Stewart; 
pp. 304; $3.00. 

Mr. Coote who is managing editor of the Daily Telegraph, 
and whose introduction to this volume is a brilliant demon- 
stration that he knows how to write himself, says that this 
may be taken as an informal autobiography of Sir Winston. 
The book is a pure delight. It consists of extracts from the 
Churchill writings and speeches, grouped into eighteen chap- 
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Bevan: “I should hardly think it 
opposite of the truth with more 
1932: “France though armed 


the teeth 
The inherent vice 


in Washington’s army. So I am myself an English-speaki 
union.” A definition: “A fanatic is a man who can’t change 
his mind and won’t change the subject.” Etc., -, nn 


OIL IN THE MIDDLE EAST: S. H. Longrigg; Oxford; 
pp. xiii, 304; $3.75. 


writes, most recently as an executive of one of 

companies. That his point of view should be 

connection is understandable. He paints a 

favorable to the role of the great companies 

matter of di , development, and use of the 

their relations with local governments, in their at 

to the social problems and needs of local There 

be no doubt that on the whole, y in Arabia, the 
facts bear out this picture. 


avoidable upsets to traditional ways, and to international 
rivalries. These are carefully indicated and discussed. Their 
importance in a situation e all Europe outside the Rus- 
sian sphere, Africa, Australasia, and much of Asia must in 
the future depend upon Middle Eastern oil goes without 


saying. 

"all students of world affairs should therefore be grateful 

to Brigadier Longrigg, and to the Royal Institute of Inter- 

national Affairs, under whose auspices this book is published, 

for making available in this compact, convenient form the 
first really satisfactory history of oil in the Middle East. 
Richard M. Saunders. 


JAPAN’S NEW ORDER IN EAST ASIA, ITS RISE AND 
FALL, 1937-45: F. C. Jones; Oxford; pp. x + 498; 
$5.75. 

When Canada declared war on Japan in December, 1941, 
it seemed as if Pearl Harbor had been a necessary evil with- 
out which the United States could not be induced to under- 
take the all-out belligerency essential for the defeat of the 
Axis. Otherwise the Japanese war was a disaster for all coun- 
tries except, perhaps, the U.S.S.R. In any case it was an 
event of immense importance and a examination 
of what occurred in the Far East and of the forces which 
determined the policies of Japan is most timely. 


In the 1930's there was as strong a case for seeking a 
order in East Asia as for seeking unity in E ; but a 
Statesman would not have chosen the hegemony 
a goal. It would have required the subjugation of 
abstention of the United States, the destruction 
of the power of both the British Commonweal 
U.S.S.R. and, finally, the abstention of the Axis itself. The 
attitude adopted by the United States prevented Japan from 
settling for less and no great statesmanship could be expected 
from “an oligarchy in which policy was formulated by dis- 
cussion and compromise between the various groups within 
the ruling caste.’ Ultimately by economic pressure 
American “statesmanship” set a time-l and Japan re- 
sponded by “preventive” war. 

Intoxicating victories brought new problems but provided 
no statesman. Dr. Jones is critical of the lack of military 
co-operation between the Axis and Japan. While victories 
discredited the democracies Japanese behaviour in — 
territories discredited Japan. The circumstances in which 
Japan was reduced to surrender—the intervention of the 
U.S.S.R. and the use of the atomic bomb—-helped to enhance 
the prestige of communism at the se of the democra- 
cies. Dr. Jones has been careful of facts, shrewd and 
judicious in his comments, and the tragic story which he 
develops is one which we should not forget. 

HF. Angus 


HORNED MOON: Ian Stephens; Clarke, Irwin (Chatto & 
Windus); pp. 288; $4.50. 

The author of Horned Moon is a distinguished British 
newspaperman, well-known in the Indo-Pakistan sub- 
continent as the editor of the leading British daily, the 
Statesman of Calcutta, from 1942 to 1951. The bulk of Mr. 
Stephens’ book is a delightful travelogue based upon a four 
month excursion in 1952 to West Pakistan, Kashmir and 
such fabled Himalayan border regions as Baltistan, Hunza, 
Nagar, Chitra!, Waziristan, etc. It is an enchanting tale of 
the exquisite natural beauty in which this area abounds, 
related with imagination and accompanied by photographs 
of which any professional phot would be proud. For 
those few westerners who have had the privilege of visiting 
“the Switzerland of Asia” this book bring back fond 
memories. For those who have not laid eyes on its unparal- 
leled beauty, it is an excellent substitute. 


But Mr. Stephens’ graphic style is not confined to the 
scenic grandeur. As an eyewitness to the tragic aftermath 
of Partition he formed strong views on the various disputes 
which have plagued the relations between the 
states. These are boidly stated in the book under review. 
key to his approach is found in the following words: 
realized that I could not wholly identify myself with the 
new India in her quarrels with Pakistan, On the Kashmir 
dispute I thought her more wrong than right.” (p.18) Indi- 
cative of his position, too, is his reference to “dangerous 
pressures (on his paper) from the Indian Government and 
public.” (p.19) 

His account of the origins of the Kashmir dispute is highly 
partisan and is not dissimilar to the tion of Pakis- 
tan’s case before the United Nations by Foreign Minister 
Zafrullah Khan. His bias is evident by the reiteration of the 
conspiracy charge against India, the stress on Indian bomb- 
ing of Kashmir and Indian violations of the cease-fire line. 
One is rather surprised to find the implication that regular 
Pakistani troops were not engaged in the War of 1948 
(p.115). 

This reviewer was no less startled by the impression of 
ease in securing entry into Pakistan-controlled Kashmir and 
undue difficulty in Indian-Kashmir (p.177). His own ex- 
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ience was precisely the reverse except that it was impos 
rible to witness the “vigor and vitality’ on the Pakistani side 
of the cease-fire line. An otherwise accurate portrayal of 
Abdullah, then Premier of Indian Kashmir, is badly marred 
by the imputation of personal power motivations in his ac- 
tions of 1947, Finally, it may be noted that Mr. Stephens is 
clearly unhappy about the partition and feels that conditions 
in the sub-continent were much superior under the British 
Raj. Michael Brecher 


AN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC SYSTEM: Jacques 
J. Polak; University of Toronto Press (University of 
Chicago Press); pp. 179; $4.75. 

This is a book of great interest for those concerned with 
the theory of wy reap ed trade and with react “eng The 
first part of the book ops a system of equations repre- 
senting the principal forces that determine the level of 
international trade. In the second part, a simplified version 
of the model of Part I is given statistical values, derived 
from interwar data, for 25 countries of which Canada is one. 

The statistical model is necessarily a pale reflection of the 
complex world and one suspects that many di t forces 
have been lumped together in each equation. author 
rightly complains that recent literature or economics has 
been too greatly concerned with investment and government 
finance and insufficiently with exports as determinants of 
national income. He risks sinning on the opposite side, for 
domestic investment is treated as entirely induced by 
changes in income and public finance is ignored in his statis- 

tical model. His suggestions as to the causes of the 1929- 

1932 depression in world trade are conseyuently hardly 

conclusive. Harry C. Eastman 


FORMOSA BEACHHEAD: Geraldine Fitch; (Henry Reg- 
nery); S. J. Reginald Saunders; pp. viii; 267; $4.55. 

Among the many books on China which have appeared 
during the last few years this is perhaps the most uncom- 
promising apologia for the Nationalist regime both prior to 
its expulsion from the mainland and in its recent] ~acquired 
haven on Formosa. The author is an old “China - 
close friend of the Chiang Kai Sheks. Not unnaturally, then, 
she has written a glowing account of Chiang and his works. 

If Mrs. Fitch is to be believed, Formosa is rapidly be- 
coming an economic paradise. Land reform measures are 
lauded, as are the growth of political) democracy (persons 
like K. C. Wu might disagree), stabilization of the island’s 
currency, etc. In a most unconvincing paraphrase of one of 
Mr. Churchill's famous dicta she declares: “No where else 
in Asia has so much been accomplished with so little outside 
help” (p. 210). Moreover, we are informed that the notion 
of peasant dissatisfaction, exploitation and land hunger in 
Nationalist China is a myth. Indeed, she asserts, whatever 
agrarian problems did exist were rapidly being eradicated 
by the Nationalist government before the civil war broke 
out in full force. 

In reality only a small portion of this polemic is devoted 
to the Chiang regime on Formosa. Most of it is a vehement, 
scathing attack on America’s China policy in the late 1940's. 
The real villians are the State Department and an alleged 
“Red China lobby” which is examined in meticulous detail. 
The famed China lobby is a fantasy she declares. It was the 
“supineness of the American Government,” its “China last” 
policy, its “desertion” of Nationalist China and the influ- 
ence of the “Red China lobby” which are responsible for 
Chiang’s collapse. The Korean war is viewed as “a backdoor 
attack on China,” ie. Formosa (p. 28) and in this context 
former President Truman, the U.N. and the U.S. govern- 
ment generally come in for their share of the blame. Mrs. 
Fitch is prepared to admit that the Kuomintang was not 
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without corruption but rationalizes it as inconsequential 
when compared with this defect in the American government. 


sirable, indeed essential. One is reminded of 
Rhee’s of an all-out attack on China. It is 
that Mrs. Fitch’s objective will find a more 
ana dogg Sor - 
tory since 194 convince any but those 4 


THE CLASSIC ANTHOLOGY DEFINED BY CON- 
FUCIUS: Ezra Pound; S. J. Reginald Saunders (Har- 
vard University Press); pp. xii, 224; $6.50. 


wearing. Of course, the poems 
are translations, but as always the Translator General of 
our time has made each one own. 

A lively and informative introduction by Mr. Achilles 
Fang tells us what we need to know about the place of the 
poems as the primal classics of Chinese culture. Whether 


. He has a lot of bounce, but in matters 
of craftsmanship Pound is modest to the point of diffidence: 
he insists on the of the present venture and 


partial character 
says that there cannot be “any real understanding of a good 
Chinese poem without knowledge of the 
the eye, and the metrical and melodic form reaching the ear 
or aural imagination.” 

The place of the new book in the poet’s total output can 
only be determined after long familiarity: at present some 
of the poems seem to me to contribute to the Anthology 
without coming out in the open as English verse, but a very 
large number are fully realized. Here is one: 

Rabbit goes soft-foot, pheasant’s caught, 
I began life with too much élan, 
Troubles come to a bustling man. 
“Down Oh, and give me a bed!” 
Rabbit soft-foot, pheasant’s ‘in trap, 
I began life with a flip and a flap, 
Then a thousand troubles fell on my head, 
“If I could only sleep like the dead!” 
Rabbit goes soft-foot, pheasant gets caught. 
A youngster was always rushin’ round, 
Troubles crush me to the ground. 
I wish I could sleep and not hear a sound. 


And, as if that weren’t enough, the translator makes it new 
again: 
Ole Brer Rabbit watchin’ his feet, 
Rabbit net’s got the pheasant beat; 
When I was and a-startin’ life 
I kept away from trouble an’ strife 
But then, as life went on, 
Did I meet trouble? 
Aye my son; 
Wish I could sleep till life was done. 

Free from Social Credit, the poems are in line 
Pound’s lifelong concern with the ethics of political 
omy. There is a fine poem beginning: 

Folk worn out, workin’ so late, 
Kind rule at centre hauls on a state. 


Through many others shine the humanity and love of ‘oad 
tice, the loneliness of frustration, of their a 
and civil servants scattered through the provinces of the 


with 
econ- 
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Empire. “Government work piled up on me,” one 
in a deathless line; another declines office thus 
The cranes cry over the nine marshes 
and their cry sounds over the waste, 
through the deep 
or lie at rest by the isles, 
Delight is in a garden of sandal-woods 
with withered leaves blown beneath them, 
Let some other hill’s rock serve you for whetstone, 


The crane cries over the nine pools of the marshland 
and its sound carries up toward the sky, 
fishes lie by isles or go seaward; 


There is delight in the closed garden of sandal-woods, 
grain now in the alleys between them: 
Let some other hill’s rock grind your jade. 

William Blissett. 


THE COBWEB: William Gibson; McClelland & Stewart 
(Knopf); pp. 342; $5.25. 

If anyone seriously doubts that psychiatrists have troubles 
of their own, reading Mr. Gibson’s novel should reassure 
them. Latest of a rash of psychiatric novels, this book deals 
with one of the newer ideas, “milieu the .” This therapy 
assumes the whole setting, physical as well as psychological, 
in which the patient is placed to be important for his treat- 
ment and recovery. 

Thus Mr. Gibson uses the purchase of new drapes for 
Castle Hill Clinic as the central theme of his book. The ef- 
fect of the drapes on the patients, the effect of the love lives 
of the staff upon the choosing of the drapes, and the struggle 
between the psychiatrist who believes in old-fashioned cus- 
todial care (bad) and the psychoanalyst who believes in 
milieu therapy (good) are all very cleverly woven into a 
very clever plot. 

But Mr. Gibson seems to attempt to catch the flavor of a 
psychiatric clinic by the use of descriptions and terms which 
come close to pornography. This perhaps gets by because it 
is a psychiatric novel, but it does not seem to me to reach its 
purpose. 

The author obviously knows about milieu therapy, psy- 
chiatric clinics, and the struggle everywhere between a new 
dynamic psychiatry and an old static one, but I did not feel 
that I had ever met any of his characters in any psychiatric 
clinic I have known. Nigel Balchin with far less technical 
knowledge and an implausible psychiatric plot managed to 
do this in Mine Own Executioner. \t takes more than tech- 
nical know-how to make a really good novel. 

John Cumming 


THE DANCING BEAR: Frances Faviell; Clarke, Irwin 
(Hart-Davis); pp. 234; $3.15. 

In The Dancing Bear Mrs. Frances Faviell takes her 
readers into that most intriguing of cities, Berlin. Centering 
her account on a German family, she traces the impact of 
the war and post-war developments on their daily lives, It is 
a dramatic story, written with the conviction of one who 


knows from personal experience how in Berlin have 
fared and of the spiritual and physical problems which they 
have had to face. Mrs. Faviell is to be complimented 


espe- 
cially in one respect. She has left her readers free to form 
their own impressions of the implications of what has hap- 
pened. She has nothing in common with those who, on the 
basis of a brief visit and one or two hastily collected anec- 
dotes, presume to suggest solutions to the most complicated 
problems, or to tell the world where it went wrong. The 
author contents herself with describing what she has 
seen over a period of several years, and she that excel- 
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lently. So often one thinks of Berlin only in terms of its poli- 
tical, economic or strategical The Dancing Bear 
does something to redress the balance by focussing attention 
on the human aspect. It is a most interesting book which 
deserves to be widely read. 

T.N. Brewis 


THE DARK IS LIGHT ENOUGH; Christopher Fry; Ox- 
ford; pp. 103; $2.00. 


Here is the clearest statement so far of Fry’s personal 
credo, his individualistic brand of Quaker ifism and apo- 
calyptic optimism. The title, from the sioteante century 
French botanist, Fabre, refers to the flight of butterflies 
under seemingly impossible conditions. For Fry, we, the 
human butterflies, are flying now in one of darkest 
periods of existence, but thet, dastuases ie oll Nest, aneses 
for us to reach our pilgrimage, collectively as well as indi- 
vidually. 

The third of Fry’s seasonal 
abounds with taut, spare, centr as opposed to 
the centrifugal whirl of sparks in his play, “The 
Lady’s Not For Burning.” Here, as in “Venus 
where autumn was a state of mind as well as a background, 
Fry concentrates on the foreground, the hard, cold and bitter 
subject-matter of war, treason, revolution and death. Using 
an imaginary incident in the Austro-Hungarian Revolution 
of 1848, one which would have served Sardou for his Roman- 
tic peehotaten melodramas, Fry treats the sombre subject 
with common-sense realism and perky poetics. 

Because Fry's is a comic spirit, there is little feeling of 
dramatic tension in the main plot situation, that of hiding a 
deserter from the revolutionary army camped temporarily on 
the premises. However, the building of tension is surely not 
the author's intent. The mood here is that of the salon; and 
the play is, in a sense, a highly polished converzatione, a 
symposium of finely bevelled talk in verse form. Like UNO, 
Fry’s aim is to provide a milieu where tensions can be re- 
solved by intelligent conversation, Certainly he himself ful- 
fills the responsibility of the artist in making the talk well 


worth the hearing. 
Donald Harron 


A HISTORY OF ITALIAN LITERATURE: Ernest Hatch 
Wilkins; S. J. Reginald Saunders (Harvard University 
Press); pp. 523; $9.75. 


Despite the almost continual interest in Italy and Italian 
letters shown by English writers from the age of Chaucer 
to that of T. S. Eliot, there existed until no satis- 
factory history of Italian literature in English. To write such 
a history presents unique difficulties, An incomparably rich 
Med period and a Renaissance which changed the 
whole course of European civilization were followed by a 
17th century in which all creative ability seemed directed 
toward music, architecture, painting and the ic arts. 
Then came an 18th century of erratic brilliance in satire and 
the drama, and a 19th century during which, owing to the all- 
absorbing fervor of the Risorgimento, literature became the 
handmaiden of politics, often a Muse of rather fitful in- 
spiration. 

Two years ago, however, a Short History of Italian Litera- 
ture by Professor Robert Hall of Cornell , and now 
Professor Wilkins, President Emeritus of Oberlin College, 
has crowned his distinguished career as a mediaeval scholar 
by producing a history at once erudite and lively, original 
and authoritative, directed to an ish-speaking, partic- 

copious 


ularly to an American audience, and illustrated with 

quotations, often of his own translating. He reminds his 
readers constantly of English and American relations with 
Italy, of such travellers as Milton, Addison, Henry James, 





AMER 
Handiin and others; S. J. 
University Press); pp. xxiv, 689; $13.00. 


and the Public, Theories 

ciples of Historical Criticism, History as a Literary Art, 
and History, The Editing and Printing of Manuscripts, 

Federal Public Records, Historical Journals and Societ 

Publications, Newspapers, Sound Recordings and the His- 


volume will be invaluable to all students of American his- 
tory, professional and amateur, from the university fresh- 


man up. 
F.AU. 
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ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 


A STUDY 
OF HISTORY 


Volumes Vil (748 pp.), VII (800 pp.), IX (744 
pp.), with folding maps, each $8.50. Volume X (416 
pp.), with the Index for vols. VII to X, $6.50. Set of 
four vols, in green cloth binding, $32.00; in maroon 
cloth binding, $38.50. 


A Study of History was first planned by the author in 
1921. In the course of the thirty-three years sep- 
arating the conception and the completion of an 
undertaking on a scale comparable with Gibbons’s, Dr. 
Toynbee’s outlook has inevitably undergone changes 
which have vitally affected the trend of his great 
work, though without disrupting the basic plan. The 
final four volumes contain Parts VI to XIII of the 
book and deal with many phases of human society as 
a whole: the phenomena which accompany a disinte- 
grating civilization; the collisions of living civiliza- 
tions; the question of how far mankind is free to make 
its own history; and other vitally important ideas. 


OXFORD 
ECONOMIC 
ATLAS OF 
THE WORLD 


Prepared by the Intelligence Unit of The Economist 
and the Cartographic Department of the Clarendon 
Press. Size 7% x 10 inches, with 112 pp. of coloured 
maps, and 150 pp. of Index. Bound in red cloth, $6.00. 


This atlas is intended to meet the needs of economists, 
geographers, and other students, and of those engaged 
in trade, industry, and agriculture, who require basic 
information about world economics. It will also 
interest a wide general public and become a Standard 
work of reference. It covers 152 commodities such 
as Aluminium, Bananas, Camels, Diamonds, Fertili- 
zers, Gold, Locomotives, Nickel, Olives, Pigs, Ra- 
dium, Salmon, Tobacco, Wine, Zinc, and many others. 


A detailed prospectus is available on request. 
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